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SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1954 


UN Irep STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL Optum Prorocot, 
Ne w York, N. . 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., in room 110, 
Federal Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y. 

Present : Senators Wiley (chairman) and Mansfield. 

Also present: Julius N. Cahn, counsel, and Alwyn Freeman, con- 
sultant. 

The Cuatrman. Ladies and gentlemen, the hearing will come to 
order. 

We have come to New York, Senator Mansfield and myself and 
members of the staff, to consider the ratification of an important in- 
ternational protocol. It relates to the limiting of world opium pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The President of the United States has forwarded this protocol to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for consideration and for 
ratification. The protocol has been signed by your Government and 
35 other nations. 

As chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, I appointed a 
subcommittee to hold hearings on this protocol. So, we have assem- 
bled in this room today in order to hear from the American officials 
who are most familiar with the subject and who are most directly con- 
cerned. 

They will set forth the background of why they feel this protocol 
is necessary to control the international traffic in narcotics. 

It is the Senate Foreign Relations Committee which has jurisdic- 
tion over treaties submitted to the United States Senate for approval. 

However, it should be clearly understood that we do not, of course, 
have jurisdiction over domestic law enforcement or domestic crime 
prevention as regards narcotics or any other vice. 


NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING OF NARCOTICS PROBLEM 


Nevertheless, my colleague, Senator Mansfield, and I have felt that 
it would be most helpful if we could get an increased understanding 
of the domestic effect of illicit opium and of other drugs smuggled 
into the United States. 

And so I extended an invitation to various public officials and pri- 
vate citizens to discuss this domestic phase of the problem. 

I personally am a former member of the United States Crime In- 
vestigation Committee, whose chairman was Senator Kefauver, of 
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Tennessee: some of our hearings were held in this very room. Ever 
ince the days of the Crime Committee in 1950 and 1951, I have been 
particularly interested in doing everything humanly possible to try to 
cTu h the terrible crime ot dope peddling. 
Of all the vicious crimes which had been studied by our Crime Com- 
nittee—international gambling, the numbers racket, political corrup- 


tion, a 0 her crimes the re Was none more evil, none more deprav 
ing, none which has done eraver damage to individuals, particularly 
you y people, than dope. 

\ . » while the Foreion Relations Committec cannot anda will not 


vestioate the de pe problem, is such, in the United States, I think we 
further inform the American people on some of 
7 tions of this terrible problem. 


vans of this hearing. we hope to shed hght on what 





) done, what is being aone, what 3} ould be do e here at home. 
Itaneously and most important from our own committee’s 


tandp t, we will review what the United States as a sovereion 
( ean and should do, together with other sovereign nations. to 
halt dope at its source abroad. For I may state at the outset that the 


re ‘ord is cle ir that unless illegal dope produ tion ean he cut off, cut 


off right at the foreign source, it will be difficult to reduce dope addic- 
tion here in the United States to an irreducible minimum. 
There mo ] ving, “Give light and the peo} le will find their own 
way.” That is ovr purpose this morning, to bring light so that the 
American people und other peoples can find their way out of this 
terrible evil of narcotics addiction. 

I hope that the hearing this morning will be one link in an overall 
effort to banish this narcoties stain from the record of our country 
and of other countries throughout the world. 


Senator Mansfield, do you have a few comments at this time? 


Senator Mansriep. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Our first witness will be the Assistant Secretary 
of State for United Nations Affairs, the Hon. David Key. Mr. Key 
is, of course, responsible for the vast and varied work performed by 
the many UW ited States representatives aceredited to the United 
Nations and its affiliated bodies. He has a lone and distinguished 
record in the Foreign Service. 

I want to welcome Secretary Key this morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID McKENDREE KEY, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


Mr. Kry. Mr. Chairman, I should like to express my appreciation 

for the opportunity to present the views of the Department of State 

rning the protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 

the poppy plant, the production of, international and wholesale trade 
in. and use of, opium. 

The Department of State hopes the Senate will give advice and con- 
ent to ratification of this protocol because the Department firmly 
helieves that the protocol will be beneficial to the United States. 

It isa well-known fact that the United States is one of the principal 
targets of the vicions illicit international traffic in narcotic drngs. 
The suppression of this traffic can be attained only through interna- 
tional cooperation. 
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RECORD OF UNITED STATES EFFORTS 


From the beginning of the 20th century, it has been the policy of the 
United States that the productio n of opium should be limited to the 
world’s medical and scientific requirements. At all international 
conferences relating to narcotics, strong efforts have been made by the 
representatives of the United States to achieve this result through 
international action. 

At the Opium Conference in Geneva in 1925, the American delega- 
tion insisted upon treaty provisions restricting the production of 
opium to medical and scientific needs. Our delegation withdrew 
from that conference when its proposals were defeated. 

Again in 1931, an International Conference on Narcotics was held 
at Geneva, and again the delegates were not in the mood to come to 
grips with the opium problem. The Conference, however, did take 
a forward step by limiting the manufacture and regulating the dis- 
tribution of narcotics. 

On July 1, 1944, the President approved H. R. 241, pursuant to which 
the United States Government urged all poppy-growing nations to 
enter into an international agreement to reduce the production of 
opium to the medical and scientific needs of the world. 

The time had come now to extend as far as possible to raw opium 
and opium poppies the provisions of the 1931 Convention. 

Success is now within sight after years of patient effort. The steps 
which led up to the protocol whic h is now before the Senate m: Ly be 
briefly described. 


BACKGROUND OF PROTOCOL 


In 1947, on the proposal of the United States representative, Mr. 
Harry J. Anslinger, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs recommended 
to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations that it 
adopt a resolution instructing the Secretary General to undertake the 
drafting of a new single convention including provisions relating to 
the limitation of production of narcotic raw materials. Pending the 
adoption of such an international convention, it was decided to try to 
reach an interim agreement limiting the production and export of 
opium. 

The Council, on May 27, 1952, adopted a resolution to convene an 
international conference to adopt a protocol relating to the limitation 
of the production of opium. 

The Conference met on May 11, 1953, at New York headquarters of 
the United Nations. With the exeeption of the states of the Soviet 
bloe, all of the opium-producing states, including Nationalist China, 
Yugoslavia, and Turkey, and all of the manufacturing states, such as 
France, the United Kingdom, and the nonmembers of the United 
Nations, Germany, Japan, Spain, and Switzerland, were represented. 

The Conference adopted the protocol by a vote of 27 to nothing, with 
two abstentions, and the protocol was open for signature from June 
23 to December 31, 1953. 

Thirty-six States signed during that period. 

The protocol represents an important step forward in the inter- 
national narcotics control system. It will fill the gap in the 193 
convention as regards the control of opium by requiring countries to 
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pro\ idle est lmates of their needs of and statistics covering their trade 


in this narcotic drug. 
The effect will be a reduction in the quantity of opium available 
for the illicit traffic. The countries which stand to benefit most are 


the United States, Canada, Egypt, France, Italy, and the Philippines, 
which at present are \ ictims of overproduction of the opium poppy. 

The protocol provides the United Nations with the means whereby 
a long-range United States policy and objective can be supported by 
international action. 

Five States have thus far deposited their ratifications, namely, 
Egypt, France, China, Canada, and Panama. Naturally, ratification 
by the United States will provide a great impetus for other countries 
to ratify the protocol. 

I urge, therefore. that the committee olive favorable consideration 
to this protocol. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Key. 

I understand that the protocol will come into force on the 30th 
day after the deposit of the instrument of ratification or accession 
by at least 25 States, including 8 of the producing States and 3 of 
the manufacturing States. 

Now, can you elaborate further on how the United States will be 
benefited by this protocol ? 

Mr. Key. Mr. Chairman, the protocol is expected to cut down the 
production of opium to medical and scientific requirements. That 
means that there will be less opium available for illicit purposes. As 
a result of that, addiction will drop considerably as the illicit trade 
declines. Eventually the States where opium is grown and produced 
illicitly will accede to the protocol and abolish all nonmedical use 
of this drug. 

RELATIONS WITH SOVIET BLOC 


The Cuamman. Can the protocol function without the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Key. Mr. Chairman, the Soviet bloc was not represented at the 
conference. The protocol, however, does include the Soviet Union in 
the list of seven states that are permitted to export opium. The 
Soviet Union does submit statistical reports to the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board on the trade in narcotics in the Soviet. Union. 

The CuatrMan. How does this protocol stand in relation to the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Key. The first draft of this protocol was prepared by the Sec- 
retariat. They did a very good job, and they saved the representa- 
tives who attended the conference much labor. Many of the pro- 
visions of this protocol, Mr. Chairman, impose additional duties both 
on the Permanent Central Opium Board and the drug supervisory 
body, which, as you know, function closely with the United Nations 
and the United Nations’ Secretariat. 

Many more statistical reports would be submitted to and passed 
upon by these boards. 

The CHarman. Senator Mansfield, do you have any questions? 

Senator Mansrretp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you mentioned the fact that one of the countries 
which would be allowed to export opium would be the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. 
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Senator MAnsrreLp. And in addition, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, Bulgaria would have the same right? 

Mr. Key. I believe that is the case, but, Senator, I would like to refer 
that question, if I may, to Mr. Anslinger, who is an expert in these 
matters, and who will corroborate what I have said, if that is correct. 
Otherwise, he will correct the statement. 

Senator Mansrrecp. I will ask Mr. Anslinger when we get to that 
point. 

The point I was trying to make was just how many of these export- 
ing countries were in the Soviet bloc, because my next question has to 
do with the principal supplier of opium, China. How, if it is not 
within the protocol, can a program of this kind become effective in 
stopping the use of opium and its derivatives, heroin and morphine ? 

Mr. Key. Well, the agreement, by cutting down and controlling the 
use of narcotics will, we feel. in the end, be bound to Kave an effect on 
producing countries such as China. 

Senator Mansrterp. I see. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamrMan. Thank you, Mr. Key 

The CHarrman. Our next witness is a cisiinguished public official 
whom I have had the pleasure of knowing for some time. He is the 
Honorable Harry J. Anslinger, the United States r presentative o1 i the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and the Director « 
the Narcotics Bureau of the United States Treasury Department. 

Our friend has served as Commissioner of the United States Nar- 
cotics Bureau since its establishment in 1930. He is America’s fare 
most representative, as well, in international matters dealing with 1 
narcotics problem. He served for 8 years as United States’ ohservury 
at the League of “Senne me Advisory Committee. Since i246, h-+ 
has been on the United Nations Narcotics Commission. 

As one of the top law enforcement officers of our Nation. he has 
always given excellent cooperation to all of the committees and sib 
committees on Capitol Hill working on this problem. TIT recall, fo 
example, his splendid work in connection with our Kefauvei Senati 
crime committee. 

I want to weleome Commissioner Anslinger this morning ‘and ask 
him to proceed with his formal statement. After that, > know there 
will be many questions, because he is America’s No. 1 expert on this 
problem. 

Carry on, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY J. ANSLINGER, COMMISSIONER OF 
NARCOTICS, UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Awnstincer. Mr. Chairman, Senator Mansfield. the purpose 
of this protocol is to reduce production of opium fr2n 2,000 to 500 
tons, which represents the medical needs of the world. 

It is proposed th: at limitation be effected by— , 

National agencies owned and administered by stai§s which will 
license and limit the cultivators and control all trad@in opium. I 
might say up to this time the farmers have not been li§nsed in those 
producing countries. 
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Controlling the opium poppy for purposes other than the produc- 
tion of opium. There is a great deal of opium poppy grown for the 
manufacture‘of morphine from poppy straw in countries like Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, France, and elsewhere. 

Fixing maximum stock limits on opium held by producing, manu- 
facturing and consuming parties on December 31 of each year. 

Permitting only seven parties to export raw opium; Turkey, Iran, 
India, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Russia. 

We want to preserve the principle and policy of free trade. That 
is the only way we could get some of the states to come into this. 
These are the countries which exported opium in 1950. We took that 
as a starting point. The parties agree to import opium only from 
those countries which have adhered to the protocol. 

A system of estimates of the quantity of opium needed by each 
party for medical and scientific needs, for manufacture and for re- 
serve purposes, and in the case of opium producers the amount in- 
tended for export. 

The submission of statistical reports of production of opium, area 
cultivated, consumption, manufacture and stocks. 

Measures to be taken by the Permanent Central Board to insure the 
execution of the provisions of the protocol in the form of an embargo 
and the right of inspection. 

It is intended that the protocol come into force when 25 states, 
including 3 producers and 3 manufacturing countries, have ratified. 

For the past 40 years the United States Government has advocated 
limitation of production of opium. This treaty is about the best 
instrument which can be obtained at this time. There are countries 
like China, Burma, Thailand, and Mexico, where opium is grown 
illegally, and those governments must take firm measures to cope with 
this illegal production. 


PROGRESS UNDER THE PROTOCOL 


The protocol represents a great advance over previous treaties of 
which there are eight in number. For the first time there is no pro- 
vision for smoking opium which has now become outlawed except for 
a very few areas in Parkistan and India which will be taken care of 
by reservations and which will be a temporary situation. In the past, 
treaties relating to opium have served as protection for countries like 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Japan, which 
maintained smoking opium monopolies in the Far East. 

There was a great production, maybe as much as 500 tons, for 
smoking-opium purposes. That has all been taken care of in this 
treaty, and it is now recognized for the first time. 


RESERVATIONS BY INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


India and Pakistan still have a quasi-medical need for opium which 
is eaten in those two countries because of limited medical services. 
There is no provision in the protocol for quasi-medical opium. This 
is taken care of by reservations on the part of Indian and Pakistan. 
Pakistan agrees that the eating of opium will cease 15 years after the 
protocol goes into operation, and India has declared that the eating 
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of opium will cease in that country as of December 31, 1958, or about 
4 years from now. 

As to opium eating, that has been the cause for large production in 
those countries. That production will go down and finally disappear 
as the result of this protocol. A lot of that opium was diverted, just 
as smoking-opium, monopolies diverted some of their opium to the 
United States. 


MEASURES OF PERMANENT CENTRAL BOARD 


National monopolies to control production of opium by licensing 
will be established and a system of inspection has been provided for. 
Measures which the Pe rmanent Central Board may take in the execu- 
tion of the provisions of the protocol are (1) request for exp ylana- 
tions, (2) inspection in the form of a local inquiry by members of the 
Board with the competent officials of the offending party—that is the 
first time we have been able to get some form of inspection in these 
producing countries, (8) a public declaration by the Board that a 
party is not fulfilling its obligations, and (4) imposition of an em- 
bargo on imports and exports from the state. 

There is also a provision for appeal by the offending party to the 
World Court. 


It is the recommendation of the United States delegation that this 
protocol be ratified, as it will to some extent reduce overproduction 
of opium which is finding its way into the illicit traffic. Some of this 
opium reaches the United States in the form of raw opium and heroin 
which is manufactured from this overproduction. By thus reducing 
overproduction the illicit supply should be reduced. 

The principal countries to benefit from this protocol will be the 
United States, Canada, Egypt, France, Italy, Germany, and many 
other countries which are at present suffering from an increase in 
drug addiction. This protocol represents the first successful instru- 
ment following negotiations since 1912. 


COMMUNIST CHINA PRINCIPAL OFFENDER 


The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, sir. 

I understand that at every meeting of the UN Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, there has been an effort to try to seat Red China on 
the Commission. Would you tell us briefly a word about the history 
of the Communist effort in that regard ? 

M: —- Mr. Chairman, beginning with the first meeting 
of the United Nations Commission in 1946, Communist China at- 
tempted to unseat Nationalist China. Their efforts were defeated 
year after year. Our vote is getting a little slimmer, but neverthe- 
less we have been able to keep them out of the Commission. 

J do not believe they have any place in the (Commission, because 
certainly they are the worst offender. Red China represents the 
major source of illicit traffic for the entire world, and there appears 
to be no intention to carry out the obligations which the Nationalist 
Government undertook. The Nationalist Government was doing a 
splendid job in reducing opium production. There was very little 
heroin that came out of China while they were in power, and every 
year the Nationalist Government exec uted about 1,000 drug peddlers. 
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I have not heard of any executions under the present regime. if 
anything, the trade is encouraged. 

Southeast Asia is flooded with opium from Yunnan. Japan today 
is suffering from the greatest flood of heroin in her history. 

In Souch Korea, the local police arrested some 2.400 young people 
who had been schooled in North Korea in sabot: age and the spread of 
addiction. They came down to South Korea as refugees with heroin 
in one hand and gold in the other to spread addiction and to demoral- 
ize officials, and so on. 

A lot of this heroin from Red China is reaching the United States. 
\ lot of it is coming into California. We have just arrested and con- 
victed a very large ring which imported directly through the port of 
Hong Kong. | might Say the British have gvotten so tough in Hong 
Kong that the Reds are bypassing Hong Kong for the first time. We 
have made seizures here in New York, froma Norwegian ship, of Chi- 
nese heroin. 

The amount of heroin that is flowing out of China is used for several 
purposes: to obtain foreign exchange (it is a very good means of ob- 
taining foreign exchal ve, since they cannot export other commodities ) 
and also the demoralization of people who use this deadly drug in 
many countries. That is certainly one of the objectives—you cannot 
getaway from that a poison being spre: ad from Red China. 

We have brought this matter up before the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs in the United Nations repeatedly. We have had one note from 
the Communist government which was submitted through the Soviet 
delegation. Their only answer to many, many charges, well docu- 
mented, was that they prohibited the production of opium. 

That is about as far as they answered, except to say that it was 
just slanderous to make these assertions. However, in the United 
Nations documents submitted by most of the governments who suf- 
fer from this terrible scourge, especially Burma, Malaya, Indochina, 
Indonesia, and Thailand, these vovernments openly state the source 
of this heroin or opium is the Chinese mainland. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, there has been no cooperation by 
the Kremlin to stop this nefarious business ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Not insofar as the Chinese mainland is concerned. 
The Soviet orbit, that is, Russia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia, do carry out their obligations. We do not find any 
leakage from that Soviet orbit. It is all from the Chinese mainland, 
and there is evidently no effort whatever to stop this traffic. 

The Crarrman. But your statement was that from the north of 
Korea, their youngsters were apparently not only inoculated but edu- 
cated as to the utilization of this drug for penetration purposes in 
South Korea ? 

Mr. Ansurncer. That is true, Senator. 

The CHatrmMan. And we, of course, are well aware that North 
Korea, or the Chinese in North Korea, simply have been the satellites 
of the Kremlin. 

Now, is there any place where the Kremlin has penetrated else- 
where, Guatemala or any of the other places that they have utilized 
the drug that you know of—— 

Mr. Anstincer. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan (continuing). In the way here mentioned in Korea ? 
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Mr. Anstincer. No, Senator. Our big trouble is the Chinese main- 
land and North Korea 


TRAFFIC IN MIDDLE EAST 


The CHatmrman. Now, as to traffic in the Middle East? 

Mr. ANS! INGER. Traffic in the Middle East we have a oreat prob- 
lem—— 

The Cyarrman. Iran, Lebanon, and so forth? What do you say 
about that ? 

Mr. Ansutncer. Lebanon has become the center of the illicit traffic 
in the Middle East. Most of the hashish is grown in Lebanon. But 
the illicit production of opium out of Turkey and the illicit manu- 
facture of heroin from opium is going by way of Lebanon to Italy, 
IKrance, and the United States. 

We had the subject on the agenda for discussion in the last meeting. 
The Lebanese Government asked for a postponement until next year 
to discuss the matter. I think the United States and Canada were 
the only two countries who objected to postponement. 

The CHatrreman. What was the reason for the postponement ? 

Mr. Anstincer. They claimed that they were not prepared to dis- 
cuss the matter; they wanted about a year’s time in order to try to 
clean up the situation. 

I might say, however, this protocol, if ratified, would so eut down 
the production of opium in Turkey that it would follow that the 
traffic in transit through Lebanon would be reduced immeasur: ably. 


TRAFFIC INTO BURMA 


The Cuamman. Turning to the Far East again, I understand that 
Burma asked the United Nations Commission to come in so as to look 
at the problem there relating to narcotic traffic from Yunnan Province 
in Red China. Will you tell us something about that? 

Mr. Anstincer. The Burmese Government made a request to the 
United Nations to have a commission go to Burma to look into the 
situation there and the surrounding countries, because Burma was 
suffering a very heavy attack of opium smuggling from Yunnan. 

There were naturally some difficulties involved in the matter of 
sending a commission. Some of the nations did agree to it. Burma, 
especially was anxious to have the prestige of the United Nations 
Commission there. 

But we took the position that insofar as the Commission is con- 
cerned, it was quite unnecessary, because we know what the problem 
is. What they needed out there was a good, strong coordinator who 
could coordinate that problem in Southeast Asia and get all the ecus- 
toms and police officials and other law-enforcement officials to work 
on this problem. There are regular caravans that come down from 
Yunnan into Burma, into Thailand; there are pitched battles between 
the police and the smugglers. But certainly that traffic could be 
stopped if China wanted to stop it. 

Most of it does come from the mainland of China, in through 
Burma. Burma, after all, is trying to fulfill her obligations to the 
various opium conventions, but finds it difficult to do so so long as this 
very large traffic comes in from the south of China. 
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The CuatrMan,. But, of course, isn’t that in itself just an indication 
of what I have suggested as regards penetration by utilization of drugs 
so that it weakens the people themselves, so that they can easily be 
taken over ? 

SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Mr. Ansiincer. It is one of the weapons of warfare that has been 
used in the past by other governments. 

The CHarrMAN. Now, you mentioned a few minutes ago something 

Mexico. I understand our good neighbor to the south has really 
given us some exce llent co ope ration, but I would like to get your own 
opinion of that. 

I had the privilege of visiting with the President of Mexico last 
December, and found him a very able man. He has done a grand job in 
many other ways. I would like to know just what is happening down 
there in relation to this narcotics business. 

Mr. Awnsuincer. Mr. Chairman, opium is grown illicitly in the 
States Chihuahua, Sonora, and Sinaloa, way back in the recesses of 
the mountains. The Mexican Government sends out planes and troops 
to destroy these opium fields, and they have greatly reduced the 
amount of opium available for the illic it traffic in the United States 
and eee » heroin which is made from opium. 

Actu , I think the Mexican Government is spending more money 
on enforcement than we are. 

Some of ae criticism that you read about Mexico, particularly in 
the West, I do not think is justified, because all of this opium is not 
intended for Mexico or for any addiction in Mexico. While they 
have a terrific cannabis problem—and we get most of our cannabis 
from Mexico—nevertheless the opium and heroin in the West comes 
from China, I think, for the most part. Some comes from Lebanon 
and Turkey in through New York, and is flown out to California. 
But the Mexican narcotics found illicitly in the West and in other 

arts, maybe Texas, I would say, would not amount to more than 

5 percent of the total. 

So they do try to carry out their obligations, and the President of 
Mexico has personally interested himself in the problem. I might 
point out also that the Attorney General and the Minister of Health 
in Mexico have taken a personal interest in trying to eradicate the 
cultivation of opium there. 


NARCOTICS PROBLEM IN UNITED STATES 


The CrarrMan. We have got a tremendous problem still in this 
country, have we not, Commissioner Anslinger ? 

Mr. ANSLInGER. Yes, sir; a very large problem. 

The CHarman. How many agents have we got? 

Mr. Anstrncer. We have 250 Federal agents. However, some 
of the States are giving us help. Here in New York City, there are, 
I would say, about 140 men on the narcotics squad. In Los Angeles 
there are some 48 men on the narcotics squi ad. So we are getting a 
very fine help at the State level and the city level. The city level here 
in New York is outstanding in the way it is assisting in suppressing 
the traffic. 

Most of this traffic is confined to the larger cities in the United 
States, for instance, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
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Washington, Detroit, Chicago, New Orleans, most of the cities in 
Texas, and California. There (California) you can point to a very 
definite increase in drug addiction. Some of the other places are 
holding their own. In other places it is going down. Fortunately 
our figures at the Lexington Hospital are showing a reduction, but 
we are not complacent at all, because as long as there is any addiction 
in this country, we must keep up the struggle and use every effort 
against it. 

The Cratrman. The newspapers and magazines have been doing 
a good job, and have written a good many articles and alerted the 
people. 


NUMBER OF ADDICTS IN UNITED STATES 


Would you give us your best estimate as to how many addicts there 
are, including young people? 

Mr. Anstincer. Mr. Chairman, we have not made a recent survey. 
We are engaged in conducting one now. But I would say, according 
to our best judgment, there is 1 addict in every 3,000 of the gener: al 
population. Most of those are confined to the larger cities. 

It might be a little more than that, but we are backed up usually 
in our figures by Army rejections for drug addiction. It is very com- 
forting to know that a lot of our estimates in various age groups are 
confirmed by the Army, because they are very careful in screening 
out drug addicts. They do not want them in the Army, because they 
are certainly a liability. So I should say 1 in every 3,000 is a con- 
servative figure. 

The Cuatrman. If there is 1 addict in 3,000, what is the figure as 
to the total number of narcotics peddlers, and what is the proportion 
between the average peddler and the number of dope addicts? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Th: it is a little difficult to say, except that we can 
tell from our prison records that out of every 100 peddlers we send 
to the penitentiary, there are 70 addicts. So every addict is a poten- 
tial peddler 


BUDGET OF NARCOTICS BUREAT 


The Cuatmman. | understood that you did give us the number of 
agents. Now, could you use a larger number of good men ? 

Mr. ANsLINGer. We could always use a larger number of men, sir, 
but naturally—we go through the budget routine to get our funds. 

The Cuatrman. That cannot be possible, can it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. AnsuLinGcer. Yes, sir; we de. 

The CHatRMaAn. Yo vo through the wringer like the rest of them? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. That is right. So we have to justify our appro- 
priations. I might say, with the force we have on hand, we account, 
with 2 percent of Federal law-e nforcement agents—we account for 
about 12 percent of the prison population. I would say that the pro- 
duction of a narcotics agent is usually about 300 percent, conviction- 
wise. more than that of any other agents. 


STRONG PRISON SENTENCE 


We work around the clock. We do need more help at the State 
levels. I will tell you, a great problem here, Senator, you know, is 
sentences. Sentences deter. Heavy sentences will drive the peddler 
out of a community. 
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Recently in Lubbock, Tex., we had a very bad condition. We sent 
some undercover men there, and the judge was so severe with these 
peddlers that they all left Lubbock, and probably landed in Los 
Angeles or Houston or some other place. They do not stay around 
where ee reisa good judge. That is true in St. Louis. In New Or- 
leat stiff law and good judges have cleaned up one of the worst situ- 
ation: S 1 have ever seen in narcotics In the country. [ am sorry to say 
that only last week the State of Louisiana repe: aled that legislation. 

The CuamMan. I am interested particularly in this matter of more 
agents, because most of us carry life insurance and fire insurance, 
What effect would more agents have in relation to “insuring” the well- 
being of our youth ? 


NEED FOR ACTION AT STATE LEVEL 


Mr. Ansiincer. Well, we could certainly arrest more gangs. We 
could make better and larger investigations and get more indictments, 
but I think what we need more than additional agents, which we do 
need, of course—we need heavier sentences when we take these people 
into court. It is rather discouraging to go into court and get sus- 
pended sentences on some of these traffickers. 

And we need more help at the State level. Some of the States are 
not helping us. I do not mean the cities: the cities are doing a good 
job. But at the State level, they have a Uniform State Narcotic Act 
in almost every State in the Union, and only about five of them have 
enforcing agencies. 

‘hat is where we need help. 

The CuatrmMan. You need public opinion, then, more in back of 
you! 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, indeed, public opinion. 

The CHatrMan. Educated pub slic opinion ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. Of course, we could stand more agents, 
and so could all the other law enforcement agencies. But everybody 
looks at budgets these days. 


CHARLES “LUCKY” LUCIANO 


The CramMan. For some time back, there has been a prominent 
character called Lucky Luciano, who has been the subject of many 
writeups—a good deal of newspaper publicity. In 1946, as I recall, we 
deported him. At that time he was supposed to be in control of the 
narcotics traffic throughout this country and elsewhere. It is still 
suggested today that he is heading up this narcotics traffic. 

Would you comment upon those reports, whether there is any sub- 
stance to his having his hands on this business still ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Mr. Chairman, the Italian Government is engaged 
in very serious investigation in that case, and I would like to decline 
to comment, because in the past newspaper reports have upset the 
Italian investig ration. 

The CHatrMan. You do not plead the fifth amendment, though ? 

| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Ansiincer. Oh, no, not any of the amendments. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. 
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Mr. ANstinger. I might say that all of our narcotics peddlers plead 
the fifth amendment. 
The CHarrMan. All right, su 


PAST INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


I know that the present protocol represents the fruits of many, 
many decades of labor. Would you tell us about past efforts to try 
to get international limitation on production and distribution of 
opium through various other types of conventions—over and above 
what you have already put into your statement today ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. Mr. Chairman, I can give you that in a capsule. 
In 1909, when the first commission met at Shanghai, the principle 
evolved there and agreed upon was to limit production of opium. 
So in 1912, we tried at the Hague, Netherlands. We failed there, 
but we did get a convention to regulate the trade by licensing every- 
one who handled narcotics in every form. 

Then in 1925, as Secretary Key said, when our delegation walked 
out, we tried to get limitation of production and failed. 

In 1931, in connection with the convention to limit the manufacture 
of narcotic drugs, we again tried to bring in opium limitation, but we 
were found to be completely outside the terms of reference of the 
League of Nations resolution. 

In 1936, came another convention to bring about control of the 
illicit trafficker, to suppress him; there again we tried to get all these 
penalties applied to the opium produc er, a we failed. 

So as soon as the United Nations came into being, then following 
the Judd resolution, we started on this matter. The first proposal 
was an international monopoly, where the United Nations would al- 
locate the opium to be produced and would buy it and sell it. In that 
way, they would buy all the opium produced, but thi at failed because 
producing and manufacturing countries could not agree on price, for 
one thing, and I am not sure it was a good idea, anyway. But it was 
jettisoned, and we got this protocol. It does not sanction the age-old 
problem of opium smoking—for years and years we got tons of opium 
diverted from those monopolies in the Far East, and from the eating 
of opium we got tons diverted from that production. 

This protocol will do away with that; the smoking and the eating, 
It will reduce production in these countries, particularly Turkey, 
Tran, and bist these three countries where this present overproduc- 
tion takes place. I am not speaking of Communist China. That is 
in a separate category. 


MARIHUANA PRODUCTION 


The CHatrmMan. Senator Mansfield ? 

Senator MansrreLp. Mr. Anslinger, you have mentioned the word 
“cannabis.” What is that? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. This is marihuana, Senator Mansfield. 

Seantor MAnsFIELD. I see. 

Mr. Ansiincer. We have a very substantial traffic in marihuana, 
most of which is smuggled from Mexico. It is the same as Indian 
hemp, which is grown for hemp purposes in some of the middle States. 

50432—54—_2 
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During the war, we had to depend on Indian hemp, for hemp for the 
Navy, because our manila hemp was shut off. So there has always 
been a substantial production of hemp. But there is not too much 
diversion, because the farmers who raise hemp are usually there with 
a shotgun if a stranger appears. 


OPIUM DERIVATIVES 


Senator MansrieLtp. Now, Mr. Anslinger, could you tell the com- 
mittee just what some of the derivatives of opium are? 

Mr. Ansutincer. The derivatives of opium are principally mor- 
phine, heroin, which is made from morphine, codeine, which is made 
from morphine. There is dilaudid, dicodid, and a number of other 
derivatives. Most of these derivatives are the antitussive, or the 
cough-relieving derivatives. For instance, codein, coming from 


opium, is used more often in the practice of medicine than any other 
arug 

Morphine and codeine are high on the list of strategic materials for 
our national stockpile Of the 500 tons needed for the medical needs 


of the world, 85 percent is needed for codeine and other cough- 


relieving derivatives. 
60,000 UNITED STATES ADDICTS 


Senator Mansrievp. That is very interesting. 

Now, Mr. Anslinger, according to the figures you gave the chairman 
of this committee, if the staffs calculation is correct, 1t would work out 
to about 50,000 addicts in the United States. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Ansirncer. I would say it would be a little over that. With 
the increase in addiction, we have had at least an increase of 10,000 or 
15.000 since the increase started in 1948. 

We just about had addiction run off the map in 1948. In fact, Con- 
eress was going to close our hospitals. Then, after the war, this ter- 
‘ific influx started from Europe and the Far East. I would say 
roughly 60,000 addicts. I might be wrong. But our calucation and 
the Army calculation square. For instance, our figures checked in 
the First World War, with one in a thousand. The Army rejections 
for that age group were one in a thousand. In the Second World 
War, the Army rejections had dropped from 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 10,000, 
to show that tremendous progress had been made by international lim- 
itation of manufacture. In 1931, for instance, the manufacture of 
morphine went down from 100 tons to 40 tons, and most of that sur- 
plus, a lot of it, found its way into the United States. That caused 
this terrific drop in addiction from 1931 to 1948. 

In 1948 we zoomed upward again. 

Senator Mansrie.p. To what figure ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, 1 would say to about 1 in 3,000. 

Senator Mansrietp. No. I mean, in tons. 


TRAFFICKING IN ITALY, FRANCE, AND GERMANY 


Mr. Ansurnaer. In tons, well, legitimate manufacture was leveled 
off by the international board. All of the illicit traffic went under- 
ground in, say, a producing country like Turkey. There were more 
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clandestine factories in Turkey which got heroin from the unlicensed 
opium producers in Turkey. That heroin found its way into the 
United States by way of It: ily. Italy fell down on her international 
obligations by not having control of one of the | iggest factories, and 
200 kilos a year, which is terrific amount of heroin, found its way into 
the illicit traflic, most of it coming to this country. Italy has since 
corrected that problem. 

The increase in addiction, started when Italy lost control of those 
factories, or did not control them. Now they are under control. 

In France, some of the illicit traffickers have begun operation 
around Marseilles and Par is, and have st: arted el: indestine ls abor: itor ies. 
The French police are right on top of them, and they take one clan- 
destine factory after another 

They are doing the same thing in ae - got so serious in 
Turkey that they have enacted the death penalty in Turkey for the 
first time, because they realize that they have hac D an increase in heroin 
addiction just as we have and most other countries, Germany, J: apan, 
and Canada. We have all suffered from this overproduction, princi- 
pally in Turkey, Iran, India, and, of course, all this terrific barrage 
that ve have been getting from China. That is where your increase 
came about. 


rHE RECORD IN CHINA 


Senator Mansrtetp. Speaking of the death penalty, is it not true 
that in the 18th century, a Chinese emperor tried to stamp out the 
opium traffic by imposing the death penalty on its continued use, and 
that it failed? 

Mr. ANsLINGerR. Well, it—— 

The CuatrrMan. You were not there, were you? 

Mr. ANsuincer. I was not; no. But there was afterward, Senator, 
a joint commission, a joint international commission. When the 
British agreed to stop every year by 10 percent the export of opium 
from India and China, and China agreed, pari passu, to reduce their 
production by 10 ae an international commission went into 
China just prior to 1917 and found that they had done their share 
long before the British stop ped their export of opium. 

Under the Nationalists, I will tell you how the death penalty 
worked in China. In 1936, China was producing some 12,000 tons 
of opium, and of the opium coming out of China, we used to get tons 
of it. They put in the death penalty in China—I am not advocating 
the death penalty, you understand. A thousand were executed every 
year and by the time the Japanese took over China, the traffic had 
just about ceased. The enforcement measures taken by the Nation- 
alist Chinese were so excellent from 1936 until the Japanese went in, 
that China had thrown off the bonds of opium. It had been a de- 
moralizing thing there for the Army and the young people. But the 
new Nationalist China taught the young people not to smoke opium, 
and they had just about got to the point of eradicating it except 
down in Yunnan. 

Senator Mansrievtp. But the Japanese revived it, and the Commu- 
nist Chinese have kept the revival going? 

Mr. Ansiincer. The Japanese revived it. A lot of the opium that 
has been offered on the market by the Communist Chinese for sale 
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has been opium that was seized by the Communist Chinese from old 
Japanese stocks. 

Senator Mansrretp. You state in your testimony, and I am quoting: 

The parties agree to import opium only from those countries which have 
adhered to the protocol 
Now, how can you do this and stop the illicit trade ¢ 

Mr. ANsuincer. The importation would be lawful importation. 
We use in this country, say, 175 tons. We would only buy from the 
countries which have adhered to this protocol. 

Senator Mansrietp. That is legally / 

Mr. ANsiincer. Legally, yes, sir. 


REDUCTION IN PRODUCING COUNTRIES 


Senator MansrieLp. But you have a great illicit trade. How would 
you break it down / 

Mr. ANstincer. As you get less production in India, Iran, and 
‘Turkey you are going to get a less amount of opium available for the 
clandestine manufacture of heroin. In countries like Mexico, Thai 
land, where there Is some ilhieit production, and the mainland of 
China, those governments have to do what they call to suppres tratlic 
there. But if these evovernments—and I say principally the three 
governments, because while Yugoslavia is a very substantial producer 
of opium, we have not been getting any diversion of opium out of 
Yugoslavia—diversion is coming from India, Iran, and Turkey—if 
they reduce their production, which I would say is around 2,000 tons— 
if we can reduce their cultivation, license the cultivator, and force 
the cultivator to sell only to the government monopoly, there should 
not be much opium available for the illicit trafficker. 

However, we must take this into consideration, that this is not going 
to be perfect. If we get from 25 to 50 percent reduction, we are going 
to be that much better off in our addiction problem here. 

Senator Mansrrevp. That is true. But it is my understanding the 
Communist Chinese produce at the present time somethin Y like 500 
tons of opium a year. And if you start tightening up, it means, of 
course that these people who trade in the illicit drug are going to 
try and develop other means of breaking into countries like our own. 
They are going to shoot the price Up, and it is going to be carried on, 
anyway; do you not think so? 

Mr. ANsiincer. It will. I have no doubt of that, Senator. But 
if we can get these big producing countries now, to shut it off, then 
we can devote most of our efforts to this smuggling problem from the 
Far East. A lot of ovr efforts are going right now into this overpro- 
duction in India, Turkey, and Iran, and if those nations will reduce 
their production, say, to 500 tons, we will be that much better off. 

Of course, as you say, the illicit trafficker will try to increase pro- 
duction in Mexico, or he will try to get more out of the Far East or 
probably try to start production in a country which is not too strong 
in fulfilling international obligations. We just have to concentrate on 
that. 

Senator Mansrtevp. This is a step in the right direction? It is a 
reduction; it is not the answer, this protocol ? 
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ELIMINATION OF ILLICIT EUROPEAN MANUFACTURING 


Mr. ANSLINGER. No, sir, because before we had limitation of manu- 
facture as distinguished from production, manufacture was in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Holland. They manu- 
factured, say, 100 tons of morphine annually, which was just 60 tons 
too much. Now, that limitation of manufacture in 1931 brought it 
down to the medical needs, and we cannot charge any European gov- 
ernment today with overmanufacturing. 

In 1931, right here in New York, we seized tons of it coming off of 
ships from France, from Holland, from Switzerland, and from Ger- 
many. Today, every one of those countries is fulfilling its obliga- 
tion in relation to manufacturing. 

So instead of the manufacturing countries being the culprits today, 
it is the producing countries. 


INDOCHINA PROBLEM 


Senator Mansrietp. That is encouraging. 
Now. I noticed in the list of countries which are considering this 
protocol, there is this country of Cambodia, but right next door, the 
supposedly independent kingdom of Laos is not mentioned. Yet, as 
I understand it, Laos is one of the big opium-producing countries of 
the world. 

Mr. Ansiincer. That is true. It is one of the big opium producers. 
I will tell you what the situation is in Indochina. In relation to this 
protocol, which Vietnam signed, and I think Laos and Cambodia 
are coming into it, up until December 31 of last year, you had in 
Indochina opium smoking monopolies. They sold to the smoker, 
who was generally licensed. You could buy your opium across the 
counter from the national monopoly. 

The French Government, before those States became independent, 
abolished the monopoly and turned all of those shops into disintoxi- 
cation clinics. They were so marked, and every smoker then had to 
take a reduction in dose. 

The three States which came into being, adopted that policy of 
complete prohibition of selling opium to the—they were mostly 
Chinese that use opium, what we call the overseas Chinese. But those 
States have now adopted, and under this protocol will adopt, a com- 
plete prohibition, which went into effect on the 31st of December, of 
the selling of smoking opium. 

I want to point this out, that those three States, under this protocol, 
could have registered all of their smokers, which probably were thou- 
sands in numbers. They could have registered smokers not after 
September 30, and in no case could they have registered anyone under 
21. But they refused to recognize legalized opium, which had been 
in force there for hundreds of years. So those three States will ad- 
here to this protocol. I know that there is a rather substantial 
amount of opium available in Laos, but the enforcement officers there 
are engaged in seizing the opium that is available or was available 
for the monopolies that were using it. 
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ADDICTION AMONG UNITED STATES TROOPS 


Senator Mansrretp. Now, what is the effect of the opium traffic on 
our soldiers in Southern Korea and our soldiers in Japan, especially 
on the Island of Hokkaido ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Senator Mansfield, it is a little disturbing to see 


that trafic going on. The Provost Marshal-General, the Air Force, 
and the CID are really trying to do what they can to suppress that 
traffic. I have met with the Army officials at different times. We 
give them every as tance that we can The effort to addict these 
soldiers, as I told vou, in South Korea, is probably a deliberate 
attempt to neutralize the soldier. 

Senator MANSFIELD, Is it still continuing ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes, sir: it is still continuing. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Is it increasing 4 

Mir. ANSLINGER. I would say it not getting less. 

senatol MANS! IELD. | would assume, thoug! . that the defense au- 
thorities are in pretty close contact with you and are asking your aid 


or Whatever assistance you can give them ¢ 

Mi ANSLINGER. We have sent men out to the Far East to assist 
their men in Japan. I have never seen a ountry so flooded with 
heroin as Japan is today, and it is distributed by out-and-out Chinese 
and Japanese Communists meome oT t se Communist leaders are 
arrested in the very act of peddling. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that that is a 
question that really needs a lot more going into, because while the 


pre has carried some stories to the effect of how vicious this trafhie is 
in both those countries, I would judge from the Commissioner’s 
statement that the danger is no less, but possibly may be assuming 
greater proportions. 


The big market, of course, for opium and its derivatives is this 
country, Is 1t not 4 

Mr. AnsuIncer. We are one of the principal victims of ove} produc- 
tion of opium. By no means do we stand alone. 

Senator MAnsrietp. No. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. There are many other countries. Some of them 
refuse to recognize the problem. But fort unately we do recognize it. 

Senator Mansrretp. But you have the money and the wealth here 
which draw this illicit trade, and the prices that they want are paid 
{01 n dollars. 

Mr. ANsiinGer. Yes, sir. 


LIMITED MANPOWER IN NARCOTICS BUREAU 


Senator Mansrtetp. Now, you are doing this work in this country, 
you are helping the Army in Japan and Korea, and probably else- 
where, with 220 agents? 

Mr. Anstincer. Two hundred fifty. 

Senator Mansrrecp. How many do you need? 

Mr. Anstincer. Senator, I have to go before the Budget Bureau 
every year, and naturally there is a lot of difference between what I 
ask for and what I get. You put me on the spot on that, because I do 
the best I can with what we have. 
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Senator Mansrietp. I know you do, and I appreciate it. But I 
think as an individual Senator, I at least have the right to ask that 
question, and my vote is just as important as any member’s on the 
Appropriations Committee, and I want to see you get the means by 
which you can do a good job. 

Now, I will put it this way. In your opinion, are 250 sufficient to 
do the kind of job that is expected of you in this country and through- 
out the world ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. No, sir. 

Senator Mansrterp. Is it anywhere near sufficient? 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, it would be sufficient if we could get plenty of 
help from the States and the cities. Let me put it that way. They 
have their responsibilities, too, because we cannot do all their street- 
level work and police the country with 250 men, although in some 
States we have to do the whole job. But what we are trying to do is 
to get at the source, close the factories, close the clandestine labora- 
tories abroad, get the international gangs and the interstate gangs, 
and also we do help on these gangs working between major cities 
within a State. 


OPIUM AND CRIME 


Senator Mansrietp. What country has the highest crime rate in 
the world? 

Mr. Ans.incer. I do not have the report. I do not recall, sir, that 
I have ever studied that particular matter. I do not know which 
country does have the highest crime rate. I am not sure that we do. 
I know once in a while we see a city in this country that has the high- 
est crime rate as to a city, but I am not sure about the country. 

Senator Mansrierp. I think as far as statistics go that if we have 
not got the highest crime rate in this country, we are pretty close to 
the top. And my point is this. Just how much of a part do opium 
and other drugs play in generating this kind of situation ? 

Mr. Anstincer. I can answer that, Senator, by telling you about 
what happened in a city, say, near Washington, where we had a lot 
of peddling going on. House breakings, armed robbery, and larceny 
went up 600 percent. We went in and cleaned it up, and crime went 
back to normal. 

Senator Mansrrexp. All right. 

Mr. Anstincer. In these cities where they have a large crime rate, 
because the drug addict lives a life of crime, if the local police were 
to put that street peddler out of business—we have to do it on the 
interstate level—but if they put those street peddlers out of business, 
and the judges give substantial sentences to the peddlers, the crime 
rate will go down just as it did in this 1 city, as much as maybe 25 to 
50 percent insofar as larceny, housebreaking, and armed robbery are 
concerned. 

Senator Mansrietp. As I understand it, the drug addicts, once they 
get into the habit, will do anything to get the drug, and that means, 
of course, they will steal, they will rob, and they will do anything, and 
because of that the crime rate increases. , , . 

Mr. Anstincer. That is very true, Senator, because they do not 
work. They just live a life of crime. : 
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Senator Mansrietp. What country has the largest black market in 
drugs ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. The largest black market in drugs, not speaking of 
China now—the largest black market, I would say, is Turkey, first, 
and Lebanon next. 

Senator Mansrietp. What about this country ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Well, we have a big market, but we are not first by 
any means. Say, Egypt would be number one. Turke »y, Lebanon, the 
United States, Canada. Canada would rank right with us ona popu- 
lat oO! basis, 


CHINESE OPi:UM SALES 


Senator Mansrrecp. On the basis of this assumption that the Red 
Chinese have something like 500 tons of opium a year for barter or 
for sale, do you have any estimate as to how much of that would come 
into - ( sountry ¢ 

Mr. Ansuincer. That 500 tons, Senator, that I mentioned, was an 
amount th: at they offered on the market of Hong Kong. 

Senator Mansrrevp. For barter or sale? 

Mr. Ansuincer. For barter or sale; that is right. They offered 
that legitimately, but no country would take it on. There is a terrific 
consumption in China itself. The amount of heroin and opium used 
there would probably take as much as 80 percent of the total produced. 
They would go up to about 6,000 tons easily in their local production, 
but, of course, most of that stays there, but there is enough—let us 
say 2,000 tons—that finds its way into the illicit traffic in the world, 


with southeast Asia getting most of that. Japan is getting a great 
deal of that. We are getting a fairly good portion of it, and mostly 


on the west coast. 

The stuff we are getting here in the East, which is the greatest illicit 
market, comes from Turkey and Lebanon. Some of it goes through 
Italy and France on its way to the United States. Some of it stops 
there 

ADULTERATION OF OPIUM 


It is pretty hard to say in round figures what the number, say, of 
ounces consumed here is, because, Sae't instance, on the east coast here, 
this stuff is adulterated 95 percent. The addict only gets a 5 percent 
pure product, whereas on the west coast, with this Chinese stuff coming 
in, it is 95 percent pure. It varies in different localities according to 
availability. 

Senator Mansrievp. And you have to handle this problem with 220 
agents ¢ 

Mr. Ansiincer. 250, sir. 

Senator Mansrrerp. 250, [Continuing.] Not only in this coun- 
try, but in Asia, Europe, Latin America, and Africa, and there is only 
one more continent, Australia. 

Mr. Anstincer. No. Wedo not go out that far. 

Senator Mansrietp. But the others, you do. So that is stretching 
it pretty thin. 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, we do work with the police of all these coun- 
tries, and they invariably call on us for assistance, because our men 
are particularly trained on this problem. 
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Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Commissioner, do you tell the Appropria 
tion Committee the same story you are telling us here this morning ¢ 
Mr. ANMING ER. I do not enlarge on it. I have not gone into this 


angle too much, because, after all, we have to get down to traffic in 
the United Sets | have told them as much as time would permit, 
as tothe problems. Most of our hearings are before the House Appro 


priations Committee. They have increased our force from 175 to 
¥50 men. 

Senator Mansrietp. Well, I do not think that is much of an in 
crease, and it is hard for me to understand wh V; when the prob ‘lem is 
laid before them, you cannot at least double or maybe quadruple, and 
then I think you would be undermanned in carrying out this worl 
wide problem, which is so important and so tied up with our own wel 
fare and security. 

I certainly hope that something can be done to give you the means 
with which to do a good job, because we certainly need it. It would 
seem to me that it would be money well spent, very well spent, be- 
cause these people who take to addiction certainly are not the kind 
that will turn out to be good taxpayers and providers, and thereby 
even the Federal Government loses on that basis. 


ADDICTION AMONG INDIANS, PAKISTANIS 


Now Mr. Commissioner, in the transitional measures, article ig 
the smoking of registered dope addicts not under 21 years of age is 
permitted. What was the purpose in distinguishing between addic a 
over 21 and under 21 in this protocol before us ? 

Mr. Ansurncer. That applied only to the two areas in the world 
which still had a legalized opium smoking problem. And those 2 
countries, India and Pakistan, fixed that level themselves at 21 years. 
They fixed that age limit. They naturally did not want to register 
anyone under 21 years of age. 

The total registration in India and Pakistan, if I remember the fig- 
ures correctly, given by the delegates, those who registered up until 
September 30 of last year was only about 5,000 as compared to about 
500,000 smokers who were known to be opium smokers before. 

When the British were in control there, they finally put the law 
into effect prohibiting the smoking of opium. Then, some of the In- 
di in states carried out that policy, and today all over, there are only 

. few areas in Pakistan and India, where they have these few smok- 
ers, and they fixed that age, 21. It really was not discussed here. I 
guess they could not in all good conscience register a smoker under 21. 
But from that point, after September 30, no more opium smokers were 
to be registered any place, except, well, Thailand has as yet not stopped 
its registration of opium smokers. That isthe only place. 

When they do adhere to this protocol, they have to stop the sale of 
smoking opium. 


TEEN-AGE ADDICTION IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Mansrie_p. Now, in speaking of the 21-year-old limitation, 
how far down in the age scale do you have drug addiction in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. We have seen addicts as low as 14 years. The police 
experts here in New York can give you a better picture of that right 
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in New York City, where you have a problem of that kind. I have 
seen many 16-year-old addicts, fortunately not too many. Most of 
the younger people are around 18 and 19 years; in that : age group. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Is it getting or into the 

Mr. Ansiincer. Not except here in New Y« 
lem, but « lsewhere they do not. 

Senator Mansrietp. And here in New York, they have how many 
agents on their norcotics division ? 

Mr. AnsiinGer. Captain Terranova will probably cover that. 

Senator Mansrietp. No. I want to make a comparison of it. Will 
you give mea rough figure ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. 140. 

Senator Mansrreip. And in Los Angeles they have 48 ? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. 48 men, yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrtetp. In other words, in two cities in the United 
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States, they have almost as many men doing the kind of jo] » in those 
localities as you have for the entire world ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is right. 

Senator Mansrretp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ASSIGNMENT OF BUREAU MANPOWER 


The Cuatrman. Of course, the job is a little different in one respect. 
The national activity involves what vou might call almost supervisory 
control of this whole business, and the other is really police action, 1s 
it not, in local communities ? 

Mr. Ansitrncer. Yes. About 40 percent of our work is in control 
of the legitimate traffic of the doctors and druggists and wholesalers 
and manufacturers. About 40 percent of our work is consumed 1 
that way; controlling the legitimate traffic. You do not see any ra 
sion in this country from any of the plants or wholesalers. We do 
have some forged prescriptions. But 60 percent is concerned with. 
say, interstate and international illicit traffic. 

ated MANSFIELD. omg that is the rest ? 

Mr. Anstincrer. Yes 


ADDICTION IN JAPAN 


The CrarrmMan. I was interested in your reply to Senator Mansfield 
on the impact on our soldiers in the Far East and the invasion now by 
Communists or their agents upon Japan. Have you any relative fig- 
ures showing what the utilization by the Japanese was before the war 
of opium and what it is — with this penetration by the Communists ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. Mr. Chairman, there is an expert here on the Far 
Kast. I would like you - hear him. He is very well qualified on that. 
And he is, I say. one of the best experts in this problem that I know- 


But I will tell you this. Right after the war, after our war with 
Japan, I do not think you could have found one heroin addict im 
Japan. They never knew heroin addiction up until the end of the war. 


Today I will say on a per capita basis they have far more than we 
have. I have jus st received the latest report from the J: apanese Govern- 
ment, and it is shocking to see the amount of seizures that they are 
making of heroin, which is far greater than we are making today in 
this country. The penetration 
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The Cuairman. Is it among any particular class? Is it among the 
youth ? 

Mr. Ansnuincer. It goes right up and down the line. It does not 
seem to stop any place. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

The next witness is the legal adviser to Commissioner Anslinger 
of the Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury De partment. He has 
served as well as alternate deleg: ite to the | nited Nations (¢ Ypium Con- 
ference. His name is Alfred L. Tennyson. 

That is a pretty good name, sir, we recall when we read history and 
literature and what not. 

Are you related to Lord Tennyson ? 

Mr. Tennyson. I am afr uid i cannot claim that privilege, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Carry on, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED L. TENNYSON, ALTERNATE DELEGATE, 
UNITED NATIONS OPIUM CONFERENCE, BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Tennyson. Mr. Chairman, I will confine my remarks on this 
protocol, if the chairman please, to a rather brief analysis of the 
protocol with respect to the matter of new legis] ition required in con- 
nection with the implementation of the protocol in the event, of course, 
that it is adopted. 

Article 1, of course, consists of definitions. 

Article 2 is the key obligation to limit the use of opium exclusively 
to medical and scientific needs. 

We believe that e xisting l’ederal laws have the effect of discharging 
this obligation, the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, and the 
Opium Poppy Control Act, which are already on the statute books. 
Therefore, it is not believed that any additional Federal legislation 
will be necessary to implement this article. 

Article 3 applies only to producing states. It obligates the states 
producing + ot sep to establish one or more government agencies, if 
possible a single : gency, to designate areas of produce ‘tion, to license 
cultivators and spec ify the extent of area on which cultivation is per- 
mitted, to purchase and take physical possession of total opium crops 
from the cultivators, and to have exclusive right of importing, export- 
ing, and wholesa] e tr ding in oplu m and of man taining opium stocks 
other than those held by manufacturers to manufacture alkaloids from 
opium. 

As no opium is produced in the United States, no additional legis- 
lation pursuant to this article is required. 

Article 4: Under this article, a party which permits the cultiva- 
tion and use of the opium poppy for purposes other than the produe- 
tion of opium is obliged to enact laws to insure (1) that opium is not 
produced from such poppies, (2) that the manufacture of narcotic 
substances from poppy straw is adequately controlled, (3) that copies 
of the laws shall be furnished to the Secretary-General, and (4) that 
annual statistics of imports and exports of poppy straw are transmit- 
ted to the Board. 

In the United States, the growing of the opium poppy for any pur- 
pose is prohibited except under a license, issuable only in the event of 
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any extreme national emergency necessitating such local production 
to supply medicinal narcotics. 

Such an emergency has not arisen and is not likely to arise, and no 
licenses have been issued. If the United States ever found it neces- 
sary to permit domestic production of poppies for direct extraction 
of medicinal alkaloids, which is very unlikely, an amendment to the 
Opium Poppy Control Act might be necessary, under this article, to 
prohibit the production of opium from the poppies authorized to be 
cultivated. There is no foreseeable need for additional legislation to 


implement this article. 
LEGISLATION NEEDED ON STOCK CEILINGS 


Article 5: This article requires limitation of the total stocks of 
opium on hand, in a manufacturing country like the United States, 
exclusive of military stocks, to an amount not exceeding the normal 
requirements of that country for a period of 2 years. 

Additional legislation will be necessary to implement this provi 

on of article 3. tO assion stock ceilings to all United States manufac 
turers and wholesalers which may hot be exceeded as of Decembe1 3] 
of each year, 


LEGISLATION ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Article 6: This article obliges each party (1) to limit import and 
export of opium exclusively to medical and scientific purposes; (2) 
not to permit import and export of opium other than opium produced 
in any lL of T named states which at the time shall be a party to the 
protocol; and (3) not to permit the import of opium from any state 
which is nota party to the protocol. 

The first obligation, insofar as the United States is concerned, will 
be met by the enactment of H. R. 9728 which revises title 21 of the 
United States Code including the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act. This bill, in sections 763 and 767, provides for the amendment 
of the corresponding sections 173 and 182 of the present title 21 by 
substituting the words “medical and scientific” for the words “medi- 
cal and legitimate,” as descriptive of the purposes for which imports 
and exports may be permitted. 

The second and third obligations will require additional legislation, 
through appropriate amendment to the Narcotic Drugs Impert and 
Export Act, to limit import and export of opium as between the 
parties. 

Article 7: This article authorizes certain alternative methods of 
disposing of seized opium, including that of destruction or utilization 
for official purposes as presently practiced in the United States. 

It is believed that no additional legislation will be required to give 
effect to this article in the United States. 

Article 8: Under this article, the United States would be obligated 
to submit to the Permanent Central Board annual estimates of the 
quantity of opium required for its medical and scientific needs, with 
indication—see resolution VIII of the conference—of the moisture 
content of the opium. 

No additional legislation is believed to be necessary to give effect to 
this obligation. 
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Article 9: This article would obligate the United States as a pariy 
to furnish to the Board annual statistics of (1) amount of opium con- 
sumed, delivered for retail trade, et cetera; (2) amount of opium used 
for manufacture of alkaloids and opium preparations; (3) amount of 
opium seized in illicit traffic, the amount disposed of and method of 
disposal; (4) amount of stocks of opium held on December 31, 
excluding military stocks but including amounts added to or delivered 
for lawful trade from military stocks after December 31, 1953; and 
quarterly statistics showing amounts of opium imported and exported. 

No additional legislation is believed to be necessary on the part 
of the United States as a manufacturing country, to give effect to these 
obligations. 

Article 10: The United States would be obligated, under this arti- 
cle, to furnish to the Secretariat certain re ports re ‘lative to the opera- 
tion of the protocol, including a report on the legislative and adminis- 
trative measures adopted in accordance with the protocol. 

No additional legislation is deemed necessary to implement this 
article. 

Article 11: The obligations imposed by this article are (1) to fur- 
nish the Board, on its request, information regarding the implementa- 
tion of the protocol and to consider appropriate suggestions by the 
Board; (2) to furnish explanation to the Board, on its request, pur- 
suant to notification that an important provision of the protocol is 
not being observed or that the opium situation in the United States 
requires elucidation; (3) to study the possibility of adoption of ap- 
propriate remedial measures, if the Board calls attention of this Gov- 
ernment to its failure to carry out substantially any important pro- 
vision of the protocol or to a gravely unsatisfactory opium situation 
in the United States; and (4) to consider a proposal by the Board 
that a person or a committee of inquiry designated by the Board be 
sent to the United States—if the Board considers that a local inquiry 
would contribute to the elucidation of the situation—and, in the discre- 
tion of the United States, to consent to the proposal, in which event the 
inquiry shall be made in collaboration with officials designated by the 
United States Government. 

It is believed that the obligations of this article, insofar as they may 
become applicable to the United States, will not require additional 
legislation. 

Article 12: If the United States decided to accept a Board-recom- 
mended embargo on the import of opium, the export of opium, or 
both, from or to a given country or territory for the reasons given in 
subparagraphs (a) or (b) of paragraph 2 of this article, it would be 
obliged to enforce the embargo according to its terms. Upon being 
notified by the Board of a definitive decision to put into effect a man- 
datory embargo of similar application, pursuant to subparagraph (c) 
(I1) of paragraph 3 of this article, the United States would be obli- 
gated to give effect to the mandatory embargo. 

Of course, in the case of embargo, new legislation would be required 
to carry out these two obligations. 

Article 13 is similar to article 12, in that it requires the parties to 
observe the embargo provision with respect to states which are non- 
parties to the protocol. 
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APPLICABILITY OF PROTOCOL TO UNITED STATES TERRITORIES 


Article 14 requires the parties to adopt all legislative and adminis- 
trative measures necessary for the purpose of making fully effective 
the prov isions of the protoe ‘ol. 

The remaining articles of the protocol are not believed to require 
additional legislation, excepting article 20 on “Territorial applica- 
tion.” The protocol, if ratified by the United States, will be applicable 
to all of its territories. Therefore, the legislation necessary to put the 
protocol in effect should be made applicable to all United States 
territories, 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, sir. You have answered the 
questions that I was to ask. 

I will see if Senator Mansfield has any. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Tennyson, do you and Mr. Anslinger have 
any reservations which you think might be appended to this protocol 
when it is considered by the full committee ? 

Mr. Tennyson. No, Senator. I do not know of any reservations 
and, of course, according to the terms of the protocol reservations are 
not permitted to be made, other than those already included in article 
19 dealing with transitional measures and the territorial article. I 
think no other reservations, according to the terms of the protocol, are 
necessary. 

Senator Mansrrtetp. Yes. I noticed that in one of the preceding 
protocols that certain signatories did sign up only with reservations, 
though. Let mesee. France: 

It is expressly declared that the French Government reserves the right with 
respect to our French establishments in Indochina to apply the transitional 
measures of article 19 of this protocol— 
and so on. 

India likewise has a reservation. And that is all that I see. But 
as long as you have no recommendations to that effect, I have no fur- 
ther questions to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Our next witness is a distinguished attorney who has been extremely 
active in the State of New Jersey. He has served as United States 
attorney for New Jersey, and is the newly designated Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of Internal Security. Together with Commis- 
sioner Anslinger, he is coauthor of an excellent and authorative book, 
titled “The Traffic in Narcotics.” I understand also that Mr. William 
Tompkins has had very fine success in prosecuting narcotics offenders. 
I want to welcome him here this morning. 

Mr. Tompkins. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM TOMPKINS, FORMER UNITED 
STATES ATTORNEY, NEWARK, N. J., NEWLY DESIGNATED 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL IN CHARGE OF INTERNAL 
SECURITY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. Tompxtns. Mr. Chairman and Senator Mansfield, I think I 
have been invited here today to discuss the protocol more or less from 
the standpoint of a former chairman of a legislative commission 
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which studied the problem in New Jersey, and as a result of my ex- 
periences as United States attorney for New Jersey. 

At the outset, I certainly want to express my hearty endorsement 
of this protocol, because, sir, if you will go back into history, you will 
find that, from the time that opium was first used, there has been a 
constant awareness that when it is used properly it is a blessing and 
when it is misused it is a curse. And you have found society has been 
trying to control it since those early days. 

The Cuamman. You agree fully with Commissioner Anslinger, 
however, I take it, that the local authorities and people generally are 
not aware of the curse element of it ? 

Mr. Tompkins. That is correct, 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 


NEW JERSEY’S ANTINARCOTICS ACTIVITY 


Mr. Tompkins. Now, one of the things I would like to express at 
the outset is our experience with the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 3 or 
4 years ago when we commenced our study. I do not think that many 
people are aware of the tremendous amount of hard work that Com- 
missioner Anslinger has put into getting the States to assume their 
proper responsibility in this field. 

I know it was true in my own State of New Jersey. We were of 
the opinion that this was strictly a Federal responsibility, which it 
is not. 

Your statistics are very deceiving. If you take your statistics on 
drug arrests, you will find a substantial figure in the large urban 
areas. But the true statistics are concealed, because frequently an 
arrest for larceny, robbery, prostitution, and the like, is carried on 
the police records as such, but the real cause is really drug addiction. 
In many cases these individuals are drug addicts. 

Now, the Commissioner, I might add, gave New Jersey every con- 
ceivable assistance. The net result was that we were able, with his 
assistance, to come up with a program that was recommended by the 
Council of State Governments to every State in the Union. The pro- 
gram was predicated on strong sentences and a hospital program, 
which unfortunately we did not get because of the fact that the fi- 
nances were not available. And that is something that I know would 
be of great interest to this committee. The fact that practically the 
entire hospital program—— 

Senator Mansrietp. You say the finances were not available? 
They certainly were available to take care of these people who com- 
mitted these crimes because of drug addictions? 

Mr. Tompkins. That is right. 

Senator Mansrretp. And the expense was a great deal more, was 
it not? 

Mr. Tompkins. Definitely, sir; definitely. We felt very strongly 
about it. And asa result of the hospital program in New Jersey going 
down the drain, the Federal Government is taking care of our addicts 
to a great degree. 

The Cuatrman. Do you remember Ben Franklin’s “A stitch in time 
saves nine”? 

Mr. Tompkins. That is right. 
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The CrarrmMan. Probably the arrest of 1 might save 9 youngsters’ 


lives, too. 


EASTWARD AND WESTWARD TRAFFIC INTO UNITED STATES 


Mr. Tompkins. Very definitely, sir. 

To get back to the protocol for a moment, your traffic flows two 
Ways into this country, from the east and from the west. Now, the 
problem here along the east coast has been the illicit heroin flowing 
into the port of New York. Coming out of New York, it goes over 
into New Jersey, through New Jersey, and maybe west into Pennsyl- 
vania or down into Maryland, Delaw: are, and the District of Columbia. 

rhe product that is being used by addicts here in this part of the 
country, I would say, would be the result of the overproduction in 
places like Lebanon, Turke vy, and Egypt, which is refined in clandestine 
laboratories in Italy and France and then through the racket element 
brought into this country. I feel that this protocol would definitely 
help the situation in the eastern part of the United States. 

Strong penalties, strong sentences, stiff sentences will not do the job 
alone, because your problem of detection is a most difficult one. 


SEIZURES IN NEW JERSEY 


Now, just to give you an idea of what a United States attorney 
faces in this work, in the last year we have had our three biggest seiz- 
ures in the State of New Jersey. One of them was heroin and, inci- 
dentally, I know this committee is aware of the fact that heroin may 
not be manufactured legally in the United States and some 50 other 
countries. So any heroin on the market has got to be illicit heroin. 

We had one seizure in Hoboken of heroin that had come from Singa- 
pore. Now, I would say the origin of that was Red China. 

The CHarrMan. How big? 

Mr. Tompxtns. About a pound. 

The CHatrman. What would that bring in the illicit trade? 

Mr. Tompxtns. I would say about—a pound of pure heroin—prob- 
ably about $2,500, maybe a little less. It depends. It is all a question 
of supply and demand. 

Our second big seizure was an attempt to bring heroin into New 
Jersey through Canada. Now, that is the reverse. Usually it is going 
from this area up to Canada. In this case, it had its origin in Montreal, 
and an endeavor was made to establish contact in New Jersey and sell 
it there. 

The third big one was heroin which had come directly from New 
York and which was being sold in Hoboken. 

Now, the thing about those three seizures was that the heroin was 
pretty close to being pure heroin. I would say—and I roughly com- 
puted this coming over on the train this morning—that those 3 seizures 
represented enough heroin to give addicts better than 300,000 shots. 

he Cuatrmman. And the total weight was how much? 

Mr. Tompkins. The total weight was about a kilo, the total of the 
three seizures. I would say between 39 and 40 ounces of pure. 

Now, that is a lot of heroin, and it came from three different sources. 
I would say that the one that came down from Canada probably had 
its origin in Europe. Definitely the one that came from New York 
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to New Jersey had its origin over there. The third one was brought 
in on a ship that had been to Singapore. As a matter of fact, after 
conviction, the individual admitted that he had purchased it from 
Chinese sources in Singapore. 

The Cuarrman. That would be less than 3 pounds, all together, 
then, would it not ? 

Mr. Tompkins. A kilo is about 224 pounds, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. And 30,000 shots ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And what is the average per shot ? 

Mr. Tompkins. The average price? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Tompkins. It depends on the market. We have figured many 
times $3 as a fair amount, and it might run from $2 to $3. It depends 
again on the supply and demand. Asa matter of fact, that is usually a 
reasonable criterion of your enforcement. If you find that the heroin 
is, say, 5, 6, 8, or 10 percent in some areas, that means that your supply 
is large. If it is down to a 1 or 2 percent solution, your enforcement 
is pretty | good. 

I can best sum it all up, Mr. Chairman—I know you have other wit- 
nesses that you want to hear—by saying that as long as you have more 
opium than you need for medical purposes, you are certainly going 
to tempt the local, the State, and the national and international gang- 
sters, because this is a most lucrative traffic. As a prosecuting attor- 
ney, it seemed to me that the two pillars of organized crime were 
gambling and narcotics trade, and certainly this narcotics traffic is 
far more lucrative than gambling. 

The Cuarrman. We have had indication here this morning that 
in Japan and elsewhere the Communists or their stooges are using 
this for purposes of penetration, Have you noted any connection here 
between Communist agents or stooges of Communists, and an effort 
to affect American youth ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Sir, in both my capacities I have not run into that 
problem, either as chairman of the commission or United States attor- 
ney. I have had no indication. 

In New Jersey, we did not have a serious youth problem. We know 
that they have h: ad it here in New York, but we have been fortunate 
over there; and we, I can say, have had practically no problem at 
all in the schools. 

Senator Mansrierp. If there is any such connection, though, 
your new position as Assistant Attorney General in Charge of Teter 
nal Security, it will undoubtedly come within your ken, will it not? 

Mr. Tompxrns. It would, sir. It would. And certainly I cannot 
tell you how strongly I feel about that. That is the most murderous 
thing that could exist. 

The CuatrMan. Of course, if the objective of the Communists is 
to undermine the morale, and also the physical stamina of a people, 
this certainly would be one way of doing it. 

Mr. Tomrxrns. It certainly would, sir. 

I think, if you go back to ‘the ds ys of the Second World War, you 
will find that the Japanese felt that the use of opium was a good fore- 
runner to advancing troops. The Chinese had put on very severe 
restrictions, but then when the. Japanese took over certain portions 
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of China round 1939 they permitted drug addiction to increase. You 
see, your strong penalties will help tremendously. But they will not 
do the job « -ompletely. As was pointed out, the Chinese have at times 
attempted to use the death penalty, back around the 1830's. Death 
was decreed for an addict. But that still did not stamp it out. Here 
you are cutting out the source when you limit the production. 


COOPERATION BY FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL OFFICIALS 


The Cuarrman. That goes to the matter of the protocol, to which 
there seems to be no objection. 

Now may I ask, is there any cooperation between the Federal dis- 
trict attorney and, say, the county attorneys in the States, whose func- 
tion it is to see that the local statutes of the State are enforced with 
respect to this matter ? 

Mr. ‘Tomrxtns. I would say yes, and very definitely yes. That wa 
the thing that I found when, as chairman of the Commission 3 iis 
ago, we ‘asked the Federal Government to help. Through Commis- 
sioner Anslinger’s cooperation, our State Police Bureau was created 
and trained and helped. You see, there is concurrent jurisdiction as 
far as the laws go, and there is a constant interchange of information. 

To give you a good example, we had a serious situation in Atlantic 
City last August. A raid was kicked off at the end of August which 
netted about 50 individuals. That really dried up the traffic in Atlan- 
tic City. Participating in that raid were Federal agents, the State 
police, the local sheriff's office, and the local police. And it was very 
helpful. In other words, you had the Federal agents—— 

The Cuatrman. How are your judges ? 

Mr. Tomrxrns. Well, we expedited the trial of those cases so that 
everything was done w ithin 30 days, and the sentences ranged from 2 
to 7 years. You cannot give slap sentences to narcotics peddlers. 
They have to be stiff. 

The CHarrman. Is there anything further, sir, that you want to 
add ? 

Mr. Tomrxins. Mr. Chairman, I do not, sir. 

The Cuarman. We thank you very much. We are glad to hear 
that this cooperation is going on. We think that the Federal district 
attorneys, the local district attorneys, or county attorneys, and judges 
a lot of times by outside activity can alert the public. Thus, the 
public itself will feel that the whole job does not rest simply with the 
elected officials. In other words, we have to have moral backing on 
this problem if we are going to try to save our youth, because we 
know marihuana and we know other narcotics are being distributed 
pretty much through cigarettes and other means so that our young- 
sters are definitely subject to this infection. 

Mr. Tomrxrins. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And that is why we are interested, because if we 
do not have good, sound youth, we do not have a good, sound Nation. 

We thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Tompxrns. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. James J. Kerrigan, president of Merck & Co., 
Inc. 

The American pharmaceutical industry is, of course, a principal user 
of legitimate supplies of opium and its derivatives. The medical pro- 
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fession, along with scientific laboratories, of course, has entirely neces- 
sary uses for these various types of narcotics. 

I have been glad to calend an invitation to you, sir, so that you can 
submit your testimony, and I would like to ask that you now carry on 
and make it as brief as possible. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. KERRIGAN, PRESIDENT, MERCK & CO., 
INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Kerrican. Thank you, Senator. 

I am making the statement in behalf of my company, Merck & Co., 
manufacturing chemists, at Rahway, N. J., and also the other opium 
alkaloidal manufacturers in the United States. These companies are 
the manufacturers licensed by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Narcotics, to manufacture derivatives from crude 
opium imported from the producing countries. 

We urge that the United States Senate ratify the protocol limiting 
and regulating the cultivation of the poppy plant, the production of, 
the national and wholesale trade in, and use of opium, which the 
United States representatives signed June 23, 1953. 

The present international agreements to which the United States is 
a party limit the manufacture and distribution of narcotic drugs to 
medical and scientific needs. This protocol would extend that control 
by limiting the production of crude opium. 

Under it, seven of the signatory nations would be permitted to export 
crude opium. They would be required to keep production and dis- 
position within the established limits based upon medical and scienti- 
fic needs. The form of control is similar to that which the United 
States and the other manufacturing and consuming countries have 
had in effect since the 1931 convention for limiting the manufacture 
and regulating the disposition of narcotic drugs. 

We are convinced from our experience that the Government limita- 
tion and control of production and disposition of stocks of crude opium 
and narcotic substances serve to reduce materially the availability of 
narcotics for illegitimate uses and to lessen the problem of addiction. 

We believe that the application of such controls to the opium- 
producing countries will help further to reduce sources of illicit nar- 
cotics. We believe the protocol is in the interest of the United States 
and the other nations of the world and that the United States should 
be a party to it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any business in the United States 
drug industry which would oppose ratification of the opium protocol ? 

Mr. Kerrican. I donot, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Mansrtetp. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kerrigan, in your statement you state that under it, this proto- 
col, seven of the signatory nations would be permitted to export crude 
opium, and they would be required to keep production and disposition 
within established limits based on medical and scientific needs. 

Now, did not Mr. Anslinger bring up the fact that “scientific” had 
been changed to “legitimate” needs ? 

Mr. Kerrigan. No. I think he said that the word “scientific” had 
been substituted, I thought it was Mr. Tennyson, who said that— 
“scientific” had been substituted for “legitimate.” was it not? 
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Senator MansFieLp. I see. I just wanted to get that straight in my 
mind. 

Mr. Kerrigan. Yes. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Thank you, sir. 


PROBLEM IN NEW YORK AREA 


The CuatrmMan. The next witness is Chief Inspector Stephen P. 
Kennedy, New York, chief of police department. 

We turn now to the prob lem of narcotics in the area of New York. 

The port of New York is the principal point of entry of illicit nar- 
cotics. New York, moreover, being the Nation’s largest metropolitan 
area, has long exper ienced signific ant proble ms of narcotics addiction. 
In view of these and other facts, I thought it would be appropriate 
to call upon the officials of the New Y ork City Police Department. 

[I want to thank Commissioner Francis Adams for his cooper: ation. 
Unfortunately, the commissioner himself could not be with us today 
because of a conflicting engagement. However, he has made available 
two of his excellent staff. I know that they are going to give us an 
interesting account of what is being done in this great city and how 
the problem is complicated by lack of effective controls on foreign 
opium production and distribution. 

I would like to hear now, therefore, from you, sir, Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy. Carry on. 

Ins spector Kennepy. Senator Wiley 

The CHairMan. Just a minute. Who is the gentleman with you? 

Inspector Kennepy. Inspector Terranova. With your permission, 
. would like him to sit in. I think it will expedite the inquiry. 

Senator Mansrrecp. We just wanted that for the record. 

Inspector Kennepy. Of course. It will facilitate matters consid- 
erably. 

The CuarrMan,. Carry on. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF INSPECTOR STEPHEN P. KENNEDY, NEW 
YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT, ACCOMPANIED BY INSPECTOR 
PETER TERRANOVA, NEW YORK CITY NARCOTICS SQUAD 


Inspector Kennepy. Commissioner Adams asked me to convey to 
you his appreciation of the fact that the committee has recognized 
that the local problem cannot be disassociated from the international 
problem in the area of drug addiction and in the enforcement of the 
law as relative to drugs. 

Now, at the outset, I would like to state that it is our opinion that 
the economic and moral waste of the illicit traffic in narcotics can 
hardly be overstated. We are in complete agreement with our es- 
teemed colleagues in the Federal narcotics service that it is highly 
desirable, in fact, necessary, to limit the production of opium to the 
500 tons required for the medical needs, and by this protocol eliminate 
the estimated excess of 1,500 tons which is diverted to illegal channels 
for the victimization of our peoples and for the profit of the criminal 
element. 

We are of the opinion that no civilized nation can in good conscience 
object to the sanctions contained in the protocol, and that our national 
security, and common prudence itself demand that the excess produc- 
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tion of opium be eliminated for the protection of our people on the 
local level. 

It is imperative for proper law enforcement that the illicit sources 
be cut off. If not, the almost insurmountable problem of local law 
enforcement will continue to grow, because of the availability of the 
drug itself and the ease with which it can be transported and sold. 

As was said here before, the investigation and detection in this field 
are most difficult. Inspector Terranova, I am sure, will go on to tell 
you that a great part of that work is undercover work. It is difficult 
to get the operatives to work, extremely difficult. 

For example, in 1951, the narcotics squad of our de ‘partment con- 
sisted of 30 men and women. Today it stands at 132, and it is the 
present intention of this administration to add more personnel to it. 
We consider this the most grave, one of the gravest problems that we 
are confronted with. And just as soon as we can recruit and train the 
personnel that is required, we are going to add them to our forces. 

Now, this does not tell the whole story. Every member of the force 
is impressed with his duty to suppress this menace. When I say “every 
member of the force,” I mean of every rank, from the chief inspector 
down. That includes the patrolmen on the post who encounter the 
pusher or peddler on the street corner, the detective, who in the inves- 
tigation of this and other crimes may come across this situation; the 
plaine lothes men investigating vice, gambling, and other conditions; 
the people working in our juvenile aid bureau with children. 

We work in close cooperation with other city departments. The 
board of education, the Federal Bureau and our service and the State 
work so closely together that oftentimes it is jokingly said that they 
are almost indistinguishable. 


INVESTIGATION OF SUSPICIOUS CASES 


In a case of first impression, where the officers in the field have the 
evidence of a case of narcotic addiction, possession, or selling, they re- 
port and take immediate action if they have the necessary evide nce to 
establish a prima facie case. 

When they suspect the condition existing, they refer it to the nar- 
cotics squad, which conducts a very intensive investigation into the 
matter. And the members of our department working under Inspec- 
tor Terranova have indeed done a marvelous job in that field. 

The arrests and seizures by the police department have increased, 
but you will note, of course, that there are fluctuations. In 1951, there 
were 3,661 arrests for narcotics violations. In 1952, there were 2,967 
arrests. In 1953, there were 3,605 arrests, and as of June 30 of this 
year, there were 2,136 arrests. 

Now, of course, arrests per se do not indicate the prevalence of the 
crime itself. They are an indication, but it is not really a true picture. 

Narcotic seizures have also increased. The heroin we are confiscat- 
ing in this city has run from 87 percent pure to as low as 2 percent in 
capsule form. In 1951 there were 191 ounces of diluted heroin seized ; 
in 1952, 705 ounces were seized ; in 1953, 806; and as of June 30 of this 
year, 540. 

The most opium seized by the narcotics squad in the last 30 years 

was seized this year, and it totaled 18314 pounds of prepared smoking 
opium. Now, that did not include the opium that was seized by the 
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Federal Bureau of Narcotics, and there was another occasion where 
the customs inspectors, working with our narcotics squad, made an- 
other big seizure. 

As I have said before, the cooperation between the units in this field 
is excellent. 

The conviction rate, you might be interested in. The conviction rate 
of the police department narcotics squad for the past 314 years has 
averaged 98.035 percent. 


DESTRUCTION OF ILLICIT NARCOTICS 


The CuatrmMan. What do you do to that heroin when you get it? 

Inspector Krennepy. The heroin—all drugs that cannot be used 
legitimately are destroyed. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. But if some of this could be used legitimately 
after you have gotten it, could it not be disposed of, legitimately ? 

Inspector Krnnepy. It is disposed of. 

The CuarrmMan. Does Mr. Kerrigan get any of it? 

Inspector Kennepy. The drug, the inpure drug that has a lot of 
foreign ingredients in it—I am relying on my technical adviser- 

The Cuatrrman. That you destroy, if it is impure? 

Inspector Kennepy. We destroy that. 

Inspector Terranova. We destroy it all. The value of narcotics on 
the legal markets is so cheap and reasonable that there is no reason for 
us to save it. 

The Cuarrman. How do you destroy it? 

Inspector Terranova. By burning it, sir, in a furnace. 

The Cuarrman. Have you got a good furnace? 

Inspector Terranova. We have a very good furnace in headquar- 
ters, and I am down there to watch it so that it is completely destroyed. 

The Cuatrman. A good man on the job. 

Inspector Kennepy. Usually the photographers are present, too. 

The Cuarrman. You have seen to that, have you ? 

Inspector Kennepy. No. That does not happen to be my job. It is 
one of the few that are not saddled on me. 

While all members of the force are charged with the enforcement 
of the narcotics laws, it is obvious that the narcotics squad makes the 
more important arrests. They generally concentrate on the sellers. 





COOPERATION BY THE PRESS 


All sources of information ere used for the purpose of getting evi- 
dence against the sellers. We are getting mien cooperation in this 
city from the various media of public expression, such as the press. 
For example, the Daily News has just finished a series of articles that 
has given us a great deal of support. They have, I think, aroused 
public interest in it and, of course, as a law enforcement agency, our 
efforts are greatly nullified if we do not have complete cooperation 
and support of the public. 

A change in the New York law in 1952 made it compulsory for all 
physicians to report known drug addicts that come to their attention. 
About 88.6 percent are users of heroin. This information is being 
exchanged with the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. It involves a con- 
stant exchange and flow of information between the units. 


om 
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Now, as I said before, there is no positive, systematic way of deter- 
mining the number of known addicts at any given time or point. If 
we did get to that point of public cooperation, where all were re- 
ported—and I think Commissioner Anslinger would concur in this— 
we would have a much truer picture. 

In closing—I am just making a brief statement, because this is not 
my field of specialization as much as it is Inspector Terranova’s. He 
has been living with this problem for years. 

But I wanted to say that the department is determined to put its 
full force and effect into an effort to eradicate this condition in the 
city, and any means that we can utilize to that end, we are going to 
use. We are of the opinion that the protocol could in part aid in this 
problem. 

WATERFRONT AND DOPE 


The CHarrman. Would you care to comment on the relationship 
between conditions on the New York waterfront and the smuggling 
of dope into this city ? 

Inspector Kennepy. We have approximately 600 miles of water- 
front. It is the largest port in the world, this city. We do not bring 
in primarily bulk cargo. It is a broken cargo port. By “broken 
cargo,” I mean small packages, relatively small elements, and not like 
a shipload of wheat. 

The narcotics are small in quantity. So you get a pretty good idea 
of the job of enforcing and preventing the illicit importation and 
smuggling of narcotics into this port. 

The Cuarrman. Would you want to comment on this? We have 
had some testimony as to the effects of nareotics addiction in the beget- 
ting of other crimes, prostitution, burglary, robbery, numbers run- 
ning, and so forth. What has been your experience there ? 

Inspector Kennepy. I do not think anyone need more than read 
the local newspapers on that. You can take judicial notice of the fact 
that these people just cannot earn the type of money that is required 
to buy the drugs. It is as simple as all that, Usually when they have 
gotten to a point of physical deterioration, they cannot possibly be 
employed. go the only resort they have to get money is crime—pros- 
titution, and so on. 

The Cuarrman. It is a pretty expensive business for Uncle Sam 
to have in his country, is it not, not only because you have 50,000 or 
60,000 or 70,000 addicts, but you have all the crime resulting? You 
could figure that up into probably billions of dollars in cost to the 
American taxpayers ? 

Inspector Kennepy. If there was only one addict, we could not 
afford it. 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any questions, Senator Mansfield ? 


MANPOWER ON NAROOTIOS SQUAD 


Senator Mansrietp. I want to say this. I think that Inspector 
Kennedy and Inspector Terranova are to be complimented for the 
fine work they are doing here. I want to say the same thing for Com- 
missioner Anslinger, on the national level, and once again to bring up 
the question of figures. 
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You have 132 people in New York City working on this particular 
problem, and you are going to increase the personnel as soon as you 
can find properly qualified individuals. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the city of New York is to be commended. 
I wish I could say the same for the Congress of the United States in 
this respect. 

That is all I have to say. 

The CHairman. Now, Inspector Terranova, do you want to jump 
into this picture and give us the benefit of your practical experience ? 

Inspector Terranova. IT would like the privilege of reading this 
statement and making a few suggestions, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
be most glad to answer any questions. 

The CHatrman. Go ahead. 

Inspector Terranova. To cope with illicit traffic in drugs, in this 
department we have published several articles in the Police Depart- 
ment Magazine, “Spring 3100,” and also have instructed members of 
the force at the police academy on narcotic recognition and the tech- 
nique of detecting violators and making arrests. 

There is no question that drug addiction is responsible for some 
crime. The addict not capable of sustained employment will commit 
crime for the purpose of obtaining money to purchase drugs in order 
to satisfy his habit. 

The public interest has led to greater cooperation with the police 
department. Requests and demands for literature and public speak- 
ers, on the subject of narcotics, has increased in the last 3 years. The 
interest of the daily press and cooperation given to the police depart- 
ment have resulted in more arrests and changes in State and local 
legislation to assist in the solution of this menace. 

The problem is far from being solved. There should be a change 
in local, State and Federal legislation to help. 


PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


Suggestions on a Federal basis: The enactment of Federal legisla- 
tion to formulate a customs port patrol and a customs border patrol, 
within the Bureau of Customs, for the purpose of effectively patrol- 
ling all borders, and searching all ships and other vehicles entering 
this country, for narcotics illegally smuggled into the United States. 
I believe there was such a bill, H. R. 4033, presented, either last year 
or the vear before last. 

The United States Public Health Hospitals treating patients for 
drug addiction are lacking in an effective followup care program for 
the patient upon discharge. I suggest a greater follow-up therapy 
for discharged addicts on a sounder basis. 

Increase United States Federal narcotic agents in those countries 
that are growing and shipping opium poppy with a view to obt: aining 
these countries’ cooperation and training their enforcement personnel 
against the illicit traffic emanating therefrom. Such action in Italy 
and France resulted in getting at the ultimate source of supply. 

Insist unon the price-pegging proposal of the United Nations on 
opium. TI believe some vears back the United Nations wanted to peg 
it at about $40. and T think the growing nations wanted $65. Mr. 
Anslinger would have that answer better than I would as to the figure. 
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A program of education by audiovisual media showing the results 
of drug addiction upon the Nation as a whole and the individual. 
Emphasis should be on the horror aspect and not on the alleged thrill. 

And I believe that the spot check now being done by customs on pas- 
senger baggage should be abolished, because any courier coming into 
the United States would take a chance and hope that the particular 


one bag that he had the junk in would not be picked out for spot check. 
PROPOSALS FOR LOCAL ACTION 


Under our local basis, I think that we should change our legislation 
to outlaw the possession of heroin in any amount, making the mere 
possession a felony. The United States Government outlawed heroin 
in the early 1920's, and there is no reason for its being here in the 
United States. We should not have it here in New York City nor in 
the State of New York. 

Decrease the amount of other narcotic drugs, by weight, needed to 
make the possession a felony. As of today, a quarter of an ounce of 
heroin or 25 marihuana cigarettes make it a felony. They will go 
around with 24 cigarettes in their pocket and less than a quarter of 
an ounce, so that it will be only a misdemeanor. 

Senator MansFretb. Inspector, isn’t the possession’ of any amount 
of heroin unlawful ? 

Inspector Terranova. I would suggest that, sir. It is an age iwed 
drug in the United States. We have no reason for it, 

Senator Mansrtevp. All right. 

Inspector Terranova. Include in our State laws of conspiracy, where 
no overt act is necessary—inelude there a violation of the public health 
law with respect to narcotics drugs. You in the Federal Government 
have such a law, and it has worked out very well. 

Make it a crime for an habitual user of narcotics or person under 
the influence of narcotics to operate a motor vehicle. 

Senator Mansriecp. Just a moment, inspector. 

Inspector Terranova. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansriep. Is it not a crime for someone who is under the 
influence of liquor to operate a motor vehicle? 

[Inspector Terranova. Yes, sir, liquor. 

Senator Mansrreip. Yes. But——— 

Inspector Terranova. With respect to narcotic drugs, I don’t think 
in the State of New York it is. 

Senator Mansrievp. I wonder why. It occurs to me it would be 
worse. 

Inspector Terranova. I don’t know, sir. 


FOLLOWUP HOSPITAL TREATMENT 


Although about 50 percent of the patients return for subsequent 
treatment at Riverside Hospital, our city and State hospital for pre- 
adult addicts, I believe it is worth while, because of the possibilities of 
gaining insight into the personalities involved and of salvaging some 
of the unfortunate persons. But here, again, the proper followup 
program is lacking, this being the weak point in both the Federal and 
local programs. 

The Coarrman. Any questions, Senator ? 
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Senator Mansrievp. Just one. I understand your last recommenda- 
tion, Inspector, to carry the implication, at least, that of these people 
sent to Riverside Hospital, only 50 percent are cured 4 

Inspector TERRANOVA. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Senator MansFietp. F ifty percent of the patients return ? 

Inspector Terranova. Return for subsequent treatment. 

Senator Mansriexp. Yes. 

Inspector Terranova. Well, we do not know what happens to prob- 
ably the other 50 percent. Some of those may be cured and others 
may not have come back to the hospital at all, or stayed away from it. 

Senator MAnsFrIeLD. Or moved elsewhere / 

Inspector Terranova. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrretp. And you have no estimate as to how many are 
cured by being sent to Riverside ? 

Inspector Terranova. No, sir; we do not. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you, gentlemen, I wish we had time to hear 
from other local law-enforcement officials elsewhere as well. We could, 
for example, iearn much, I feel, from officials in the Midwest from my 
own State of Wisconsin, which has always been particularly effective 
in preventing this scourge, but now we must proceed. Our next wit- 
ness is Mr. Rodney Gilbert, a journalist who has made a study of the 
Chinese Communist role in world traffic. He comes to us, not as an 
authority on such, as narcotics, but one who has studied Communist 
narcotics intrigue. 

We will now hear from Mr. Gilbert. 

Carry on, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RODNEY GILBERT, JOURNALIST, 
BERNARDSVILLIE, N. J. 


Mr. Givserr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Speak right into that microphone, please. 

Mr. Giisert. All right,sir. I will do that. 

I want to reiterate rather emphatically first of all that I am not a 
narcotics expert in this or any other country. I have more than the 
average person’s interest in it, because for the last 2 years it has been 
getting clearer and clearer that the promotion of the narcotics traffic, 
the cultivation of opium and the manufacture of opium derivatives 
and the promotion of traftic have been an instrument of policy with 
Red China. They have been organizing a campaign of what you 
might call “dope warfare.” That aroused my interest in it originally 
about 2 years ago. 

To understand something about what their resources are, as pro- 
ducers of narcotics, you have to know a little bit about the history of 
opium in China. They have had it for about 1,500 years, but only 
for medicinal purposes. There is nothing in Chinese history about 
a serious problem of addiction, It was introduced—that is, the cul- 
tivation was introduced—mostly by the Dutch during their occupa- 
tion in Formosa during the 17th century. Formosa had a close rela- 
tion with South China. It went across there. A taste for it was de- 
veloped, and the American, British, Dutch, Swedish, and other traders 
were glad to take advantage of it and bring in Indian opium because 
the Chinese would accept no imported goods. They wanted silver, 
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and that became a drain on our people. So they took it in opium. 
That brought on the opium war. 

From the close of the war in 1844 until 1917, the importation of 
opium was legal, and during that period, the Chinese, of course, be- 
came careless about suppressing their native cultivation, and every 
part of China at some time or another did cultivate poppies and manu- 
facture opium. 

From 1917 on, it was supposed to be rigorously suppressed. It 

vas an Anglo-Chinese—British-Chinese—agreement that the British 
would stop the import of Indian opium if the Chinese would put an 
end to the cultivation of the poppy. They tried pretty hard before 
1917 todoit. It was never 100 percent, but it was pretty effective. 





WARTIME PROBLEM IN CHINA 


Then, of course, during the war, things were upset. Petty war 
lords in the Tibetan border provinces were beyond control. The Chi- 
nese Government was afraid to try to discipline them for fear they 
would defect and go over to the Japanese. They raised ee The 
Communists themselves, in northern Shensi Province and Hunan, cul- 
tivated opium and sold opium as a government monopoly to support 
their government and their army. The Japanese was patronizing the 
cultivation of opium and the manufacture of drugs in the northeast- 
ern provinces, Those were the sources of supply when the war came 
to anend. 

During the same period, the Japanese were establishing a precedent 
for the use of drugs to demoralize an enemy. Fifteen years before we 
got into the war, they were bringing in heroin into China. The ped- 
dlers were Korean gangsters, you might call them, who enjoyed Japa- 
nese extraterritorial rights. They were Japanese citizens. The 
Japanese would catch one with a large consignment of heroin. The 
Japanese would demand surrender to the Japanese authorities. He 
would disappear and maybe reappear again a little later in a different 
place with another consignment. 

That went on throughout the war. Wherever the Japanese Army 
went, heroin and opium went with them. 


POSTWAR ACTIVITY IN CHINA 


Then after the Communists came into complete control of China, 
at the end of 1949, we began to see a little bit in the Hong Kong papers 
about opium smuggling into Hong Kong. That was not very exciting, 
because there has always been some opium in Hong Kong. 

But there came to be more and more of it. When I was in Formosa 
in the spring and summer of 1951, I heard a great deal of gossip about 
it, and talk of the free traffic in opium in Hong Kong, and of prefer- 
ences being expressed for opium from various districts in China. The 
best was considered outside the wall. That would be the Mongol border 
Provinces. Next was Szechuan, which is on the Tibetan border. Least 
desirable of all was that from the Communist home territory in north- 
ern Shensi, which I mentioned a few moments ago. 

In the notices in the paper about arrests of opium smugglers, hervin 
addicts and what not became more and more frequent. 
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NORTH KOREAN SMUGGLING 


None of this interested me tremendously at the time until I got a 
personal letter from a person who was in charge of Dr. Rhee’s govern- 
ment information office in Seoul. It was about all sorts of things. 
But she incidentally mentioned that the Korean police were having 
difficult time with the North Korean narcotics smugglers. They were 
getting hundreds of petty pushers, as they are called, peddlers, mostly 
women, mostly streetwalkers. They were catching up with no big 
traders, no big consignments of the stuff. It all seemed to be coming in 
in driblets. That was her complaint about the job they had on their 
hands. 

Of course, I opened up a correspondence on that right away. That 
interested me. Oh, she mentioned, incidentally, that most of this 
activitiy was around American military installations, and in the towns 
where the soldiers went for relaxation when the vy had time off—-mostlv 
Seuol and Pusan at that time. That interested me, because that 
looked something like “dope warfare.” 

I opened up correspondence with her, and got a lot of information in 
supplementary letters, but not a great deal. I remember she men- 
tioned that when the American Army after the Inchon landing went 
across the 38th parallel and took the capital of North Korea, Pyong 
Yang, they found a warehouse full of opium with several rooms 
packed with boxes of morphine, and in the same town in another 
locality, a small factory for the conversion of opium into morphine. 
She said morphine in one letter and heroin in another, but it was a 
dope factory, anyway. 

Then later in that year, in 1952, we had a heroin case in Taipei. 
Several Chinese and 1 American ex- ta were caught with 96 pounds 
of heroin. In money, that is quite a lot, perhaps $200,000 or $250,000, 
or something like that. 


RISE IN JAPANESE TRAFFIC 


I came home at that time and stopped in Japan and asked some 
Chinese friends in Japan to see what they could get for me from the 
Japanese police about it. I went back and found they had gotten 
next to nothing, a lot of odd information. One item was that the 
first consignment of heroin to come in from Red territory was late in 
1947. It was a consignment of heroin to officials of the Japanese 
Communist Partv on the southern island of Kyushu. Again the 
story was that Korean and Chinese Communists, small fry, were 
peddling opium in the vicinity of American Army installations— 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and everything else, of course. 

When I got back to Taipei, this American and several Chinese had 
already been up for trial and sentenced. In looking over the reports, 
T saw there was no mention in any report of the origin of the heroin. 
So I] asked the police about it, and they said, “It is Hong Kong, of 
course. 

So T said, “Yes. But how did it get to Hong Kong?” 

“Why it is Red Chinese heroin, of the same color. the same texture, 
and so on. It is’—what did they call it? Red Lion—‘*Red Lion 
heroin, which comes mostly from Tientsin.” 

The factory was there. 
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So I said, “We are missing a great opportunity here for a little 
psychological warfare. You are always wanting advice on psycho- 
logical warfare. Very evidently this stuff is being shoved out of Red 
China onto the market to undermine the morale of the free peoples, 
and so on. 

Another thing that was then remarked, which I will mention later, 
was that the heroin was practically pure. Heroin coming from Europe 
a market, as Mr. Anslinger told you, is usually about 90 percent 
sugar, by the time it reaches the addict. All of the stuff that is on the 
market in Hong Kong and Japan and Korea is 90 percent or better 
heroin. It is not adulterated. 

So I suggested to these people that they should be making some sort 
of capital, propaganda capital, out of this, and asked them to give 
me inform: ibn. They did. They investigated around all the police 
agencies, the Ministry of Defense, G-2, and one other underground 
intelligence agency, and they got quite a bit of information. 


DOPE FACTORIES IN CHINA 


The production and traffic in Szechuan—that is one of the west- 
ern Provinces on the Tibetan border—is in the hands of the Governor 
of the Province himself, and his staff. He has a factory there employ- 
ing, I think, 300 Japanese and 2 or 3 Japanese technicians, turning 
opium into morphine, mostly. One report said heroin, but several 
other reports said morp shine. ‘This has been repeated in Mr. An- 
slinger’s report to the United Nations, not repeated by me, but from 
other sources, and I think Mr. Anslinger said heroin. I am not sure. 
At any rate, it is official business. 

The stuff goes from this factory to Chunking, down the river to 
Hankow, and it is distributed by the Tai-Chung Trading Co. in Hong 
Kong. That was one bit of information. 

Yunnan is the next biggest producer of straight opium, a small 
producer of opium byproducts. That is the southwestern Province 
bordering on Tibet, Burma, Siam, and Indochina. The business there, 
they told me, was in the hands of the deputy governor and the chief 
of the security police. They were selling straight opium, pushing it 
out through Burma and Siam at that time, at the end of 1952 and the 
beginning of 1953. 


TRAFFIC INTO BURMA 


The prepared opium, opium prepared for the manufacture of mor- 
phine and heroin, refined to some extent, was going to Canton. Be- 
vond that, they did not know how it was distributed. But out of 
Yunnan—Kunming is the capital of Yunnan—out of Kunming, there 
were caravans of carrying coolies, starting out about 2 a week and 
running from 100 to 200 men. The carrying coolie of west China 
will carry anything from 100 pounds to ‘300 pounds. So these bi- 
weekly caravans were transporting 10 to 20 tons of opium at a time. 

Now, at one time in 1950 the Burmese were the chief complainants, 
as Tremember. There was quite a bit in the Hong Kong press about 
Burmese complaints about opium coming in in 10-ton and 20-ton lots. 
Latterly, I believe it has been mostly Siam. 
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The Chinese in Taipei said the major reason why the Burmese and 
Chinese both wanted to get the Nationalist guerillas away from the 
Burma border was that they were in the way of the opium traffic. 
Also, there was a story that circulated in Taipei that in the spring of 
1953 during the Red campaign into Laos, Indochina, the objective was 
not to seize and hold Laos but to get the spring opium crop. 

Apart from the big wholesale production in the western provinces, 
there is some opium in every province of China, according to items 
appearing in the Hong Kong rae and according to the police agents 
in Taipei. One agency had a man traveling on the river steamers 
going up the west river hove Canton. He said all the way up he 
could see patches of opium hidden in patches of sugarcane, that. is, 
they would plant sugar cane all around a patch of poppy to conceal it. 

By this time, the time they were getting me this information, the 
opium on sale in Hong Kong was no longer classified according to 
origin. It had originally been just those border districts where opium 
was growing during the war, where it was un-get-at-able during the 
war. That was all they had to begin with. After that, when it began 
to appear in quantity on the markets in the western Provinces and the 
northern Provinces, then it was properly branded and packaged. 
They had a camel brand and several different grades, a race horse 
brand and several different grades, and so on. Also reports began to 
appear more frequently in the Hong Kong papers about morphine and 
heroin from China. 

These same people, in the rather confused fashion of information 
that they gave me, told of heroin manufacturing in Tientsin, a big- 
scale red lion heroii., they called it. They said it was going in quanti- 
ties in motorboats from the mouth of the Hai-ho River, that is, below 
Tientsin, to Honshu and the southern island of Kyushu. There were 
35 motorboats involved in the traffic. 


PROBLEM IN HONG KONG 


Then the Taipei police—in one report that they wrote for me— 
said that they were thoroughly sympathetic with the Hong Kong 
police in this matter, because the Hong Kong police were under- 
manned. They had an enormous refugee problem on their hands, the 
refugees including the riffraff from every big city in China, all kinds 
of criminals, and the courts were discouraging police work by impos- 
ing very light sentences. 

They gave me several clippings. One clipping was of an old 
woman and an old man who were sentenced together, but they had 
been separately arrested each with about 50 pounds of opium in their 
possession which they had been peddling. They were fined 100 Hong 
Kong dollars, or 1 month in jail. A Hong Kong dollar was then 
worth about 18 United States dollars. Toa ‘big scale opium peddler, 
that is trifling. 

My presence in Japan got me next to nothing, except that the first 
opium came in 1947 to the Island of Kyushu, and that the American 
installations were overrun with Chinese and Korean peddlers. In 
1951, they said about half were Japanese. In 1952, they said that the 
Japanese had been crowded out of the game altogether. 
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Now, I do not know whether that is true or not. IT have not seen 
any late reports on that. But there were at any rate hundreds of 
them. 

It was all very vague, however, and I was writing this stuff up, or 
having it written up, in the Chinese papers in Taipei, hoping that it 
would get sent out to the correspondents or that somebody would 
copy it ‘and it would get a little publicity in other parts of the world, 
because I thought it was decidedly worth it. 

These people were making a deliberate organized effort, first of all, 
to poison the Armed Forces in Japan and Korea, and secondly to push 
it out into all the free world as what you might call moral subversion. 
I thought it deserved publicity. Nobody seemed to agree with me on 
that. I sent clippings of what I did get published in Taipei back here 
to about 15 publications, where I had editors who were friends, and 
tried to point out the importance of giving it a little publicity. I did 
not get one item in any paper in the United States. 


ARTICLE IN JAPANESE PRESS 


Then on August 8 of last year the Nippon Times, which is a very 
good English-language paper in Tokyo, published quite a long piece. 
Apparently the Air Force had kicked over the traces and insisted on 
getting some publicity for the dope problem. Among other things 
in this writeup—there is a writeup in an editorial. In the writeup 
they say: 


Japanese authorities have expressed great pleasure in the cooperation they 
have been receiving from the United States Air Force in Japan and are hopeful 
that the Army, which until now has declined cooperation, will join in the 
program to stamp out this blight. Army authorities consider the subject 
classified, and as often is the case, security wraps merely cover up an ugly 
situation— 


And so on. 
Now, the news story on which this comment is based says : 


Recently officials of the Diet 
this is August 8 of last year— 


Recently officials of the Diet and the Welfare Ministry toured a number of areas 
around United States security force installations and were shocked at the con- 
ditions revealed to them. 

In Tachikawa City they were taken right into dens where they could see for 
themselves American GI’s being victimized by ruthless dope peddlers. Ameri- 
can authorities are helpless to cope with the sale of dope, and loopholes in Japa- 
nese laws, combined with indifference to enforcement, permit the traffickers to 
conduct open sales. In Tachikawa alone 20 dope dens are known and 50 are sus- 
pected, the investigators found. 

In addition to financing a great part of the Communist Party in Japan— 


incidentally, through earlier reports I had guessed that the Japanese 
Communist Party was getting $30 million a year out of this trade— 
that is a guess— 

In addition to financing a great part of the Communist Party in Japan, Govern- 


ment authorities say, the Reds use dope addicts in espionage and sabotage. 
American authorities are reluctant to comment on this, but the Japanese are 


certain the condition exists. 
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Sources of the dope have been traced right to Red China and Korea. 

That was common knowledge at that time, because practically all 
the peddlers that were arrested were Japanese or North Koreans and 
In = uny cases acknowledged this source of supply. 

After the publication of this, the lid was more or less off in Japan, 
and there was a great deal of publicity. I have a great number of 
clippings of individual cases turning up, well, arrests of Chinese 
who had been expelled from Hong Kong, arrests of innumerable men 
and women dope peddlers. Later letters from Korea pointed out 
that practically every refugee that came from North Korea 
every refugee, but all the younger i that came with refugees as 
Communist agents—brought heroin with them, and—— 

The Cuatrman. What is that book you have there ? 





BOOK BY RICHARD DEVERALL 


Mr. Giteerr. This is a little book I was just about to mention, writ- 
ten by Richard Deverall, who is the representative in the Far East 
of the free trade-union committee, which represents the American 
Federation of Labor. It has no title, strictly speaking. It is, Mao 
Tze-Tung: Step This Dirty Opium Business. 

I had this copy to bring along, and Mr. Anslinger this morning 
brought me three copies to present to the committee. 

I told him of this a few minutes ago, and he said he got himself a 
lot of copies. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Gilbert, is it not true that Mr. Deverall 
has been writing a good many articles for America, the Jesuit weekly, 
about conditions in Japan, in which he mentions this particular 
problem ? 

Mr. Giteert. That I had not seen. 

Mr. Deverall’s account is full of detailed information about the 
dope traffic and its Chinese origin. 

The CuarrmMan. You have given us a picture here that substanti- 
ates the previous testimony as to the impact upon our own boys in 
Japan and Korea. 

Now, what is your solution over there ? 


CHINESE DOPE UNADULTERATED 


Mr. Ginpert. I have here, Mr. Chairman, a clipping from the 
Herald Tribune of May 5. It is an Associated Press dispatch from 
Tokyo. The American military doctors are holding a conclave there, 
and one of them was telling about the difficulties of doctoring the GI's. 
They offered the men immunity from any sort of punishment if they 
would surrender to treatment, if they would give themselves up for 
treatment. They did not get any reaction from that. 

Then the thing I anver it for particularly was the remark on the 
purity of the heroin. I do not want this clipping, if it is of any 
value to the committee. That is about our GI’s and the way they are 
getting at them. 

That is one evidence of the purity of the dope. The Korean people 
testified to the same. They say the same in Hong Kong. And the 
Narcotics Bureau had a raid in San Francisco on April 4 and arrested ° 
7 Chinese with about 6 pounds of heroin. 
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The material which Mr. Anslinger’s agents bought was bought at— 
well, it was dope traffic, at a very cheap price, and it was pure. 
Wherever you find the stuff, it is pure, which means that addiction 
comes quicker and is harder to cure. They are in it for the money, of 
course. They are in it for the foreign exchange. But they want to 
make sure that whoever takes this stuff gets the best or the worst possi- 
ble “kick” from it. 

As I say, I have had great difficulty getting anything published 
about it, getting anybody interested. And that includes the press. 

I think it is chiefly because addiction in this country has been re- 
duced to the point where people think that it is confined to criminals 
in the slums in the big cities. And it does not affect their interest. 
I am afraid that is the answer to it, until it reaches the teen-agers. 
Then they get excited. 

Now, Mr. Anslinger in a note he wrote me some time ago remarked 
that teen-aged addiction was rising in California. California is the 
im*hediate target for this Chinese heroin. So perhaps we will get 
some excitement in California from the traffic, if nowhere else. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Gilbert, we thank you. I trust the press that 
is here will give your particular exposition free play throughout this 
country, and particularly that it will editorialize as did Deverall, 
“Mao Tze-Tung: Stop This Dirty Opium Business!” It has several 
connotations here of real value. 

First, if our own American people can be made aware of the fact 
that Mao Tze-tung is engaged in undermining the health and the 
morale and the strength of our boys in the services, and secondly, if 
they can get, as you say, © picture of this dirty business, that it is not 
just a few skunks around the corner that are handling it, but that it is 
the result of people in high places, like Mao Tze-tung, who is using it 
as a weapon to deteriorate the morale and health “of this country, 
then the people of this country will become aware that we have to 
“stop, look, and listen” and think about it. I personally want to ex- 
press to you my opinion and my hope that you will keep on fighting 
this battle. 

Mr. Gitpert. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Mansrievp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Gilbert. 

The Cuatrman. Our next witness is Miss Elizabeth S. Smart. She 
represents a distinguished organization of women who are deeply con- 
scious of their civic responsibility. I refer to the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. I may say that the WCTU has a long 
and distinguished record of service in the field of combating the nar- 
cotics evil. 

Kindly proceed with your statement, Miss Smart. 


STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH A. SMART, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Miss Smart. I am Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. My address is 144 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington 2,D.C. Iama citizen of the 
State of New York, but I am representing the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in Washington. 


50432—54——-4 
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My organization, both the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, for 
which I am a consultant to the United Nations, have, almost since its 
inception in the case of the National WCTU, and from the time of 
its inception in the case of the World’s WCTU, been interested 
in and deeply concerned about the problem of opium and narcotic 
addiction. We were instrumental in helping to bring about the Hague 
and Geneva Conventions, the protocol of 1946, and the inclusion of 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs in the framework of the United 
Nations. 

In this connection may I insert here and in the record the action 
taken by the World’s WCTU, meeting in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, June 8, 1953, and in which the National WCTU concurred : 

This 19th Convention of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
representing over 60 countries, assembled in Vancouver in June 1953, 

Realizing what human misery is caused by drug addiction, 

Viewing with alarm the increase in the supply of narcotie drugs in th@il- 
licit traffic in opium and its derivatives due to the overproduction of opium, and 

Desiring that the efforts born at Shanghai in 1902 should come to full fruition 
at the present conference, 

Urges the states represented at the Opium Conference now meeting at the 
United Nations Headquarters to agree upon the protocol to limit opium pro- 
duction so as to suppress the abuse of narcotic drugs throughout the world. 

We viewed with deep gratitude the abolition of the opium monop- 
olies during World War II, largely due to the efforts of the United 
States and its able Commissioner of Narcotics, Harry J. Anslinger. 
We have been greatly troubled by the great increase in the supply of 
illicit narcotic drugs within the past few years due to the deliberate 
reactivation of the heroin factories and their promotion of sale to 
the Western World. 

In our judgment, the theory on which the protocol rests is entirely 
sound—the limitation of prod™ction to medicinal and scientific pur- 
poses; the limitation of producuion to not more than seven countries; 
and the furnishing of full information on estimates of requirements 
by each country, and on production, manufacture and amounts seized 
in the illicit traffic. 

We would feel that for their own sakes and that of their populations, 
it would have been desirable to shorten the period during which the 
oplum-eating countries may continue that practice—and I should 
insert there the opium-smoking countries—and continue the sale to 
registered addicts, but we realize that those countries having this 
responsibility must judge for themselves how they may best accom- 
plish the purpose of weaning their nationals from a long-established 
and deadly habit, and we feel that the establishment of a definite 
limitation is in itself a gain. 

We would strongly urge that the United States which has pioneered 
in this work through the years, and which has been so Lesaly instru- 
mental in the adoption of the protocol by the Opium Conference, 
should complete that work by promptly ratifying the protocol. The 
mere establishment of the protocol by the nations of the world will, 
we believe, bring into operation the wholesome influence of world 
yublic opinion, which has often throughout the troubled course of the 
United Nations proved to have a far more profound effect than any 
of us had dared to hope for. 
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We respectfully urge your honorable committee to recommend its 
ratification to the Senate of the United States. In doing this we feel 
we are speaking not alone for our own membership of some half mil- 
lion, but also for many other women, members of organizations which 
do not have provision for legislative action, and for the many, many 
unorganized women, all of whom view with deep alarm this revival 
of a trade which we had hoped was well on its way out. All women 
are concerned with whatever touches youth, and the most recent 
manifestations of this traffic have been in numerous instances directed 
at youth. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Have you any questions? 

Senator Mansrretp. No questions. 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The CuarrmMan. At this point, I want to state that one of the wit- 
nesses Whom we had hoped to have with us today was to have been Mrs. 
William Dick Sporborg, chairman of the division of international 
understanding of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Sporborg is an accredited observer at the United Nations for the fed- 
eration, which represents approximately 5 million women in our 
country, and a like number in 45 other countries. 

The general federation has been extremely active in the antinar- 
cotics fight. At its 1953 convention, it passed a motion endorsing rati- 
fication of the pending protocol. 

I am happy at this time to see to it, and so direct, that the statement 
filed by Mrs. Sporborg on behalf of Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman, be 
printed at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY ON NARCOTICS PROTOCO! 


I am Constance Sporborg, accredited observer at the United Nations for the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs and its chairman of the division of inter- 
national understanding. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, chartered by the United States 
Congress in 1901, has a membership of approximately 5 million women in the 
United States and a like number in 45 other countries. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs participated in an advisory capacity 
at the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as well as at the San Francisco Conference, 
and has continuously had an accredited nongovernmental observer to the 
United Nations. 

In 1923 the General Federation became gravely concerned about the drug 
traffic and embarked on an educational and legislative campaign for more ef- 
fective control, both nationally and internationally. Our clubwomen united 
in urging ratification by the United States of the convention drafted by the 
International Conference for the Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic 
Drugs held in 1931 in Geneva. 

In succeeding years they helped materially in securing wide acceptance of 
uniform State laws and in bringing under control specific narcotics, such as 
marihuana. 

When the United Nations was set up, our federation recommended the crea- 
tion of a U. N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs which later became a reality. 
A “stop narcotic addiction among youth” program was developed by the general 
federation during 1951 and legislation to strengthen the Federal Antinarcotic 
Act supported. 

At our annual convention, held in Washington, D. C., May 1953, the following 
motion was passed: “That, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in con- 
vention assembled urges the Government of the United States to ratify the com- 
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posite protocol draft conventions in order to alleviate worldwide human suffer 
ing and deterioration caused by the illicit use of narcotics, by teenagers as well 
as adults; and that copies of this motion be sent to the President of the United 
States: the Secretary of State; Ambassador Lodge, Chief of the United States 
Mission: Senator Alexander Wiley, chairman of Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate; Mr. Harry Anslinger, Commissioner, United States Bureau of 
Narcotics; Dr. Lindt, chairman of the International Commission; and Dag 
Hammerskjold, Secretary-General, the United Nations.” 

In our local communities, the community affairs department of the general 
federation will continue to wage an active campaign against illicit sale and dis- 
tribution of narcotics. Our club members realize this campaign will fail 
unless the international controls envisaged by the narcotics protocol are 
enforced 

The CHarrmMan. Our final witness is Mrs. Duncan O’Brien, chair- 
man of the health and welfare committee of the New York City Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. O’Brien, we are very happy to have you here. Will you please 
carry on? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DUNCAN 0’BRIEN, CHAIRMAN, HEALTH AND 
WELFARE COMMITTEE, NEW YORK FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 


Mrs. O’Brien. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to present this statement, because it is the thought and hope of 
several million informed citizens in our country. 

In April, 1951, Dr. Steinig, who is a member of the U. N. Narcotics 
Committee stated that the officials in various countries have worked 
toward interantional control for growth, manufacture, and sale for 
100 years, and that in his opinion it would take about 20 years for the 
U. N. to have laws to control this problem satisfactorily. Can we 
take that long ? 

Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Duncan O’Brien, chairman in charge of 
nareoties of the health and welfare committee of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. With valued support from the 
Queensboro Federation of Mothers Clubs, the Flushing Council of 
Women’s Organizations and the Long Island Feder: ation of Women’s 
Clubs, I have been engaged in the investigation of the narcotic situa- 
tion during the past 5 years. I have studied the reports of our courts, 
our social workers, researc h workers, enforcement officers, and hospital 
authorities. I have conferred with a United States customs executive 
and have viewed a film depicting the enforcement work performed 
by the United States customs port patrol when there were more offi- 
cers available. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit the following facts to your 
committee. 

1. Evidence that Red China is flooding our country with narcotics 
intensifies the seriousness of a situation already serious and demand- 
ing of a solution. 

The illegal narcotics so ruinous to our youth and country have 
am physically carried into our country from planes and ships and 
across our borders. 

Prior to the year of 1947 we kept illegal narcotics out of our 
country to the extent that addiction was controlled. Today illegal 
narcotics cascades into our country. 
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t. Much confusion exists in the public mind and may exist in some 
congressional minds relative to the governmental bureau concerned 
with the prevention of the smuggling of these — into our country. 

Our Commissioner of Narcotics, Dr. Harry J. Anslinger, has 
clarified this situation on more than one occasion. On April 3, 1947, 
while testifying before a Senate Committee on Appropriations, he 
was asked the following question by Senator Bridges: 


Does the Bureau of Norcotics or the Bureau of Customs have the primary re- 
sponsibility for the prevention of smuggling? 


Di. Anslinger replied as follows: 


The Bureau of Customs has the primary responsibility to prevent the impor- 
tation of narcotics. Now we exchange information and give them information 
when we know of smuggling ventures. We work together along the border 
pretty much as a team, but we are the secondary line of defense. We pick up 
What gets through. 

6. Every ounce of heroin, every pound of opium, all the various nar- 
oar. drugs illegally in our country have managed, very easily, to get 
through. They have gone through aaa of entry that have been 
oe 4 wider under the guise of economy or for other reasons. 

In the year of 1947, it became subifie knowledge that the very 
ok or function of preventing smuggling was very weakly established, 
if established at all, by statute. Recorded on page 1986 of the Con- 
gressional Record under date of March 11, 1947, is a public letter 
written by the Commissioner of Customs at that time. Incorporated 
in this letter is the following statement : 

The only activity that can be discontinued without a substantial revision of 
statutory law is that directed toward the prevention of smuggling. 

I wish to emphasize that the word “discontinued” was employed 
because it is revealed in this letter that the only officers ever assigned to 
our docks on a 24-hour basis to apprehend narcotic smugglers can be 
discontinued by the stroke of an administrative pen. 

These same officers, established originally by an Executive order 
have continued to operate without statutory establishment. 

9. Because of this situation, Mr. Chairman, the border patrols of 
the Customs Service have not operated at all since 1948. Substitute 
experiments did place more agents at the end of bridges but in be- 
tween the bridges, smuggling became easier. The Port Patrol Di- 
vision has experienced a slow but steady decimation. From a national 
level of approximately 1.672 in 1947, the personnel of this Division has 
declined to ap yproximately 600; 600 in our whole country. Divide 
these officers into three working shifts and make additional reductions 
because of days off and it will be appallingly apparent why our nar- 
cotic situation has become serious and acute. 

10. We have intensified our police work. We have enacted laws of 
stiff penalties. We should strive for whatever degree of international 
control we may be able to obtain. We must remember, however, that 
it is highly improbable that Red China will cooperate in any effort of 
international control. We must remember that international control 
has been sought for nearly 100 years. 

11. We must recognize that the basic and ultimate approach to this 
problem is a domestic approach. We must close again the doors of 
entry into our country. We can keep nearly all of the illegal dope out 
of our country. 
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12. Ideutified as H. R. 4033 in the 83d Congress, legislation has been 
introduced in both the 82d and the 83d Congresses that would give 
statutory establishment to the prevention of smuggling and to the en- 
forcement officers involved, properly equip and organize these officers 
along the pattern of other enforcement groups, assure the presence of 
one of these enforcement officers at the right spot and at the right 
time, restore the operation of the border patrols and remove the con- 
dition wherein the United States Customs Port Patrol Division must 
bear the brunt of any reductions in the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Customs as a whole. 

This proposed legislation, sponsored by the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees has been endorsed by the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, Queensboro Federation of 
Mothers Clubs, Flushing Council of Women’s organizations, Long 
Island Federation of Women’s Clubs, National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Juvenile Delinquency, American Federation of Labor’s 
Central Trades and Labor Council of New York and vicinity, the 
American Legion, through its Miami National Convention, the 
American Federation of Labor, Welfare and Health Council of New 
York, Youth Council Bureau of New York and the National Asso- 
Cli ' ms of County and Prosecuting Attorneys. 

This proposed legislation will do much to ease our situation 
— will be cheaper in ‘the long run than failure to enact it will be. 

It should be an immediate must on the agenda of the Congress. 

Our Communist enemy has invaded. They are shooting our youth 
with drugs instead of bullets. Therefore, gentlemen of this com- 
mittee, I respectfully and strongly urge that this committee recom- 
mend the immediate passage of H. R. 4033 so as to s: afeguard our youth 
and our Nation while we continue to Volk toward success of inter- 
national control. 

The CuHatrman. I want to thank you personally for a very fine 
recommendation. 

Any questions? 


IMPORTANCE OF AROUSING WORLD OPINION 


Senator MansFiELp. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, while we are 
ending these hearings, that I am delighted at the statements which 
have been made here today by all the witnesses, because they have 
given us a composite pic ture of the drug situation, both an a national 
and international basis. 

Of course, all that we have gotten on the basis of this brief hearing 
is a peek at the picture. There is a great deal that merits going into 
it in detail. But I do think that it would appear, on the basis of the 
testimony offered today, that we have missed a chance, propaganda- 
wise, at least, to tell the world just what has been going on by Com- 
munist China through the use of drugs, not only in this country but 
in other countries, as well. 

As Mr. Deverall points out in his book, I believe the basis for the 
$300 million loan between the Soviet Union and Communist China is 
a stipulation that the loan must be repaid in American dollars. If 
that is so—and I believe it to be true—it means, of course, that this is 
one way in which the Communist Chinese, under Mao Tze-tung and 
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his group, are getting the funds necessary to repay that obligation to 
the Soviet Union. 

I want to express my thanks fog having the privilege of attending 
this hearing this morning, and especially so in view of the fact that 
we have with us the distinguished chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator Wiley, who did such outstanding work 
on the Kefauver Investigating Committee a few years ago. 

That is all, Mr. C hairman, 

The CHairMan. I want to join, ladies and gentlemen. Particu- 
larly I want to join with my associate in complimenting all of you 
witnesses. I am sure that you have demonstrated here that you at 
least have an earnest desire to see this thing met head-on and solved. 

There has been today a horror picture such as probably may be 
necessary—with care and discretion—to get out, before the American 
people are thoroughly alerted to this menace. You can find it in 
books like this; you can find it in pictures, and we who have visited 
institutions where the victims have been, can give verbal pictures of 
the menace as it truly is to the life, not only of these individuals, but 
to the life of America. 

I am sure that what we have heard today brings up again in our 
own consciousness the fact that there are many weapons that the 
Communists use. 

So I want to thank all of the witnesses for their courtesy and for 
their wisdom that they have shown today. 

Now, the purpose of this meeting, as was suggested by my asso- 
ciate, is not only to get light on the protocol, but I think to alert, if it 
is humanly possible, America, the common citizen, the enforcement 
officer who may not be enforcing (although that is not the case 
here in New York), the individual himself who is not alert, and the 
Congress of the United States to do that which is necessary to bring 
into operation effective steps, legislative action, if you please. 


NEED TO FULFILL SPIRIT OF PROTOCOL 


I feel sure that the pending Opium Proctocol will be considered at 
an early date and will be passed by the Senate. But I want again to 
emphasize one point. It is this, that neither this Opium Protocol nor 
any other treaty, convention, or agreement is worth the paper that 
it is written on unless what it provides i is carried out in letter and in 
spirit by the parties. That would be by the signatory nations. 

I am sure that back of every naticns effectiveness depends the 
morale of its people, the alertness of the people. The real question 
is whether we are going to have any more Pearl Harbors. We can 
have Pearl Harbors again in many ways. This is one of them if 
we are not alert to the terrific impact of this opium menace. 

Of course, no one doubts that the United States will be faithful in 
carrying out this or any other international instrument to which it is 
pledged. I hope, however, that the other signatory nations can sim- 
ilarly hold a high standar d of fidelity. 


COOPERATION THROUGH UNITED NATIONS 


We have seen in the Opium Protocol a significant example of what 
free nations can do by cooperation if they “really get down to work. 
Sometimes people ask, “Is the United Nations any good 2” 
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You have seen today one decisive proof of its significance and 
effectiveness. Added to the countless other reasons, you have seen 
why it is so important that the natéons interested in man’s well-being 
should learn to play ball together, if you please, learn to cooperate 
together. 

I think it was Senator Vandenberg who said that the United Nations 
was a “town meeting.” I had the ‘privilege of serving at the U. N. 
several years ago. My associate had the privilege of serving in Paris 
when the U. N. General Assembly held its meeting over there, and 
at least to me the United Nations is “the crossroads of the world” 
where we meet, exchange ideas, and probably meet again or come 
together again with increased understanding. 

And now in this protocol we are asking all these nations to get 
together to meet a great challenge to the life and health of the people 
of the world. The portocol affects, if only indirectly, every single 
parent in our country, because dope is a potential threat to every 
youngster. 

And through the United Nations, we of America are being helped, 
as are people throughout the world. 

Again, I want to say the big job here is to raise our people out of 
the apathetic condition that they are in. Then public opinion gets in 
action. When public opinion starts to move, you get results. 

You will get the results that Mrs. O’Brien is talking about. And 
you will get the results that all the rest of you were talking about. 

Toward that end, incidentally, at the conclusion of this record will 
appear a brief statement by myself introducing various items which 
[ am including as appendixes to this transcript. 

Again I want to compliment you for your interest, for your states- 
manlike behavior. I trust that it is only a beginning of your efforts 
that you will go from here like ener getic Americans engaged in a 
great enterprise, and that is to save our youth. 

The meeting is now adjourned. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p m. the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The statement and appendixes referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
DESCRIPTION OF APPENDIXES 


As laymen, insofar as the technical narcotics problem is concerned we do not, 
of course, presume to be familiar in detail with all its details. 

Yet, as I have pointed out, it is important that every effort be made to educate 
ourselves and our people in a judicious, factual way. 

So I offer now for the record a series of brief materials which will be incor- 
porated as appendixes to this hearing. I have selected these materials on the 
basis of what I feel to be their value in providing a sound basis for laymen’s 
better understanding of this problem 

ippendix A.—The first item is an authoritative statement on the drugs of 
addiction themselves. It is extracted from the report, dated March 22, 1952, 
entitled “Study and Recommendations of the New Jersey Legislative Commission 
To Study Narcotics,” the commission of which Mr. Tompkins had served as chair- 
man. This extract constitutes an excellent brief summary on these drugs. 

ippendir B.—Two articles are presented from the United Nations Bulletin. 
This publication is issued by the Department of Public Information of the United 
Nations: it contains authoritative material as reported to the United Nations. 
The articles preceded and followed the ninth meeting of the Commission on 
Narcotics Drugs. 

Appendix C.—There follows the text of the address delivered by Commis- 
sioner Anslinger at that most recent meeting of the U. N. Commission. In this 
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speech the Commissioner brought up to date the well-documented charges against 
Communist China’s flooding of the world with opium. 

Appendix D.—There has been widespread interest by the press on this subject 
of Red Chinese dope warfare. I could cite a great many newspaper and maga- 
zine comments. I have, however, selected 2 representative comments, 1 from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, the other from the Saturday Evening 
Post. Both are reproduced in appendix D. 

Appendix E.—In view of its importance to the American people, I feel that 
it would be well for us to take a closer look at the problem of addiction among 
our GI's in the Far East. I am including, therefore, brief excerpts from Mr. 
Deverall’s book. 

Appendig F.—lIllicit traffic in the Far East is but one of the areas which en- 
gages the attention of the U. N. Commission. I offer therefore excerpts from 
the ninth session’s report, dated June 2, 1954, as filed with the Economic and 
Social Council official records, 18th session, supplement &, outlining the vast 
dimensions of worldwide illicit traffic. 

Appendiz G.—The single phase of narcotics addiction which has most shocked 
the American people is teen-age dope addiction. There have been a number of 
accounts of this problem. One of the most vivid was that which was carried 
in Life magazine in a pictorial essay and which was thereafter reprinted in 
the Reader’s Digest. I am, therefore, reproducing some of the excerpts from 
that essay which will, I think, bring this situation home very meaningfully to 
every reader. 

ippendix H.—On the pending protoc:1 itself, I am reprinting the remarks of 
Dr. Lint, president of the United Nations Opium Conference, as delivered at the 
conclusion of the conference on June 18, 1953. I feel these comments are 
extremely pertinent and helpful to our consideration of this protocol. 

Appendix I.—A discussion on narcoties publicity. 

Let me point out that no one in a responsible position can look at the narcotics 
problem withont sooner or later coming to grips with the question of what to 
advise the Ame rican people, particularly youngsters, about it and how to do so, 
and where and through whom. 

As international narcotics experts know very clearly, certain sensational type 
handling of information on dope addiction, far from preventing addiction, can 
buckfire—can arouse and spread addiction. Narcotics education is not a subject 
therefore in which amateurs should lightly engage—people who have given little 
thought to its dangers and who have no training or background in the subject, 
cr in the problems that might be created in the impressionable minds of the 
young. 

I may say that in all of my own comments on the subject of narcotics, including 
in this transcript and in this appendix, I have sought to constantly weigh the 
problem of getting across the right sort of information to the public in the right 
way—in a way that would reduce the addiction problem, instead of in any way 
unintentionally aggravating it. 

I believe that this particular hearing transcript and the appendixes do serve 
the end of conveying information accurately and carefully so as to combat addic- 
tion. Experts have kindly concurred in that evaluation of the contents. 

In order to convey the importance, however, of accurate, nonsensational re- 
porting, I am reproducing excerpts from the splendid book by Commissioner 
Anslinger and William Tompkins which had been published by Funk & Wagnall 
Co. of New York in 1953 entitled, “The Traffic in Narcotics.” The excerpts con- 
sist of a very excellent chapter on the difficult subject of narcotics education. 

Appendia J.—I am also including the text of a brief leaflet entitled, “Living 
Death—The Truth About Drug Addiction,” published by the Narcotics Bureau. 

Appendig K.—Finally, I am reprinting extracts from a letter from the Nar- 
cotics Bureau to the committee in response to certain questions which had been 
posed by our counsel, Mr. Julius N. Cabn. 
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APPENDIX A 


[From Report of New Jersey Commission on Narcotic Drugs] 
THE DruGs oF ADDICTION IN THE ORDER OF THEIR IMPORTANCE 


Under Federal law the term “narcotic drugs” includes opium and its various 
derivatives, coca leaves and their derivatives, marihuana and its derivatives, and 
any other drug found by the Secretary of the Treasury to have addiction qualities 
similar to these and so proclaimed by the President. Under the Uniform Nar- 
cotic Act now in effect in New Jersey, the same definitions apply. 

The most troublesome drugs are those of the opium family. They are actually 
those active principles derived from the Oriental poppy (papaver somniferum) 
and drugs classified under Federal law as narcotics. 

The narcotics most prevalent at this time are opium and such of its derivatives 
as heroin, morphine, dilaudid, pantopon, hycodan, and codeine. Heroin is not 
permitted to be manufactured in the United States and there has been no law- 
ful manufacture of heroin in the United States since 1924. The synthetic drugs 
of this type now prevalent are demerol, methadon, dolophine, bemidone, dromo- 
ran, and others as classified by law. 

These drugs are classified as having a sedative or depressant action on the 
human body. They are very valuable in medicine as sedatives and pain reliev- 
ers when properly used, but when abused they cause a temporary sense of well- 
being and relief from worry which is medically termed euphoria. This condj- 
tion is one of a transitory nature and the duration depends mainly on psycho- 
logical and physiological factors. 

As the addict loses control of action toward the drug, a tolerance to it is rapidly 
developed and thus more of the drug is required to produce this temporary feel- 
ing. We thus have what might be termed “the initial stage of drug addiction.” 
This stage is followed all too soon by habituation and physical dependency. 
This is the sequence of drug addiction which has been generally defined as indi- 
cated above, as “loss of control of action toward the drug.” The addict by this 
time is totally dependent on the drug for even a semblance of normal well-being. 
Sudden withdrawal of the drug causes complete collapse of the body and mis- 
function of all organs generally. Gradual withdrawal causes the same symp- 
toms in a milder form but there is always the final psychological and physiologi- 
cal shock, carrying either real or imagined terror for the addict. It is during 
this stage that the addict is an aggressive menace in that he will commit almost 
any act to relieve his physical or mental torture. It is during this stage that 
acts of thuggery, robbery, burglary, mugging, and the like will be committed. 

Even when supplied with sufficient amounts of the drug to keep himself satis- 
fied, the addict to a sedative drug is a menace in that he will go into a stupor, 
keeping himself in a semiconscious condition in an attempt to enjoy to the 
fullest extent this feeling of well-being. In this condition he is a definite con- 
cern especially if driving an automobile or smoking in bed. One can readily see 
the menace of this type of person if the safety of others depended on his em- 
ployment. Examples would be a train engineer or a superintendent of steam 
or electrical equipment. 

The other type of dangerous narcotic drugs may be termed the “excitant 
group.” In this group the most dangerous is cocaine, derived from the coca leaf 
(Erythrorylin coca). Cocaine is used medically as a local anesthetic. It 
causes desensitization of the sensory nerve endings and is often used as a nasal, 
oral, or ocular anesthetic before treatment or surgery. Its use, however, has 
been replaced in medicine by many patented synthetic preparations that are not 
so dangerous, such as novocaine, procaine, and pontocaine. Cocaine is rarely 
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used hypodermically. When abused either by sniffing deeply through the nose or 
by injection, cocaine causes a transient exhilaration with paranoiac delusions 
and hallucinations followed by extreme nervous tension and imagined fears. 
In this condition the user is a definite threat in that he loses all sense of pro- 
priety and fear and may commit an act of violence on himself or others in the 
vicinity. Many times a confirmed addict will mix a small amount of cocaine 
with heroin in an attempt to prolong the imagined thrill of both drugs. This 
concoction is known among addicts as a speed ball. 

Also in the excitant family of drugs can be placed marihuana. It produces a 
form of intoxication, the strength and duration of which is not predictable, by 
reason of the fact that it depends on surrounding factors such as mental inade- 
quacy, time, place, and use with alcohol. This drug is particularly popular 
among adolescents of unstable and maladjusted personalities. The greatest 
danger lies in the fact that it removes all sense of responsibility or inhibition. 
There is an accompanying loss of coordination of the senses of sight, hearing, 
and balance. Behavior and conduct are partially or totally depraved, depending 
on the surrounding circumstances. Thus the menace presented by a person 
using marihuana in driving or other responsible activity is readily apparent. 

Cocaine and marihuana addiction are not considered true addictions inasmuch 
as these drugs do not cause physical dependence or withdrawal illness. How- 
ever, cocaine is a most dangerous drug and an individual may develop such ¢ 
strong desire for it that he is unable to stop using it. Marihuana, as dis- 
tinguished from the other drugs, is a habit-forming drug, whereas the opiates 
are addiction-forming. 

Barbiturate drugs have a sedative action similar to the opiates. It is a well- 
known fact that sleeping-pill addiction is getting to be an extremely serious 
problem and that barbiturates are dangerous. It should be emphasized that 
these drugs are not under State or Federal control as narcotic drugs but are con- 
trolled in New Jersey under the Pharmacy Act. They are particularly harmful 
in connection with drug traffic in that they are often used by addicts to sustain 
themselves during temporary breaks in their narcotic supply. Barbiturate 
addiction has become a more serious problem for two reasons, first, because of 
the inherent danger in sleeping pills and, secondly, because they are much 
easier to procure than narcotic drugs. As a matter of fact, vital statistics show 
that more people in the United States die of barbiturate poisoning than from 
any other kind of poisoning. 





APPENDIX B 
{Article from United Nations Bulletin, April 15, 1954] 
COMMISSION TO ASSAY REPORTS ON GLOBAL CONTROL OF NARCOTICS TRAFFIC 


After 45 years of organized struggle against the abuse of narcotic drugs 
throughout the world, and in spite of the pioneer work done by the League of 
Nations, the situation remains serious and gives no reason for any relaxation in 
the campaigns against illicit traffic. New and more drastic measures are being 
employed to combat the illicit trade, causing smugglers to exercise still greater 
caution and use craftier methods in getting opium, heroin, cocaine, and other il- 
licit narcotics across frontiers and into the hands of dope peddlers in the “re- 
ceiving countries.” 

For instance, antinarcotic squads have found raw opium conceived in salted 
fish, in the false bottoms of metal cans containing live goldfish, inside baked 
bread, in tins of cooking fat, in shoes with false soles, and in the hollow halves 
of walnuts in gift packages. Hiding places aboard luxury liners and tramp 
steamers are still frequently used by smugglers but they also are making in- 
creasing use of airliners. 

HIGHER PRICES 


Another trend is that higher prices are being paid on the illicit markets in 
some countries. In France, for example, refined opium in 1952 fetched as much 
as $429 per kilogram, while morphine and heroin were sold at about $4.57 per 
gram and often even higher. 

These and other details of the ceaseless war on the traffic in illicit narcotics 
are given in the latest annual and seizure reports submitted by governments to 
the United Nations. The reports, covering activities in 1952, have been fur- 
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nished by the governments of 58 sovereign states and 67 territories, and will be 
considered by the Commissi.n on Narcotic rugs at its ninth session, scheduled 
to open at United Nations Headquarters on April 19. 

Some indication of the stepped-up campaigns against illicit drug traflic is given 
in the following summaries from some of the governmental reports. 


MEXICO USES TROOPS 


Mexico’s annual report reveals that the campaign against clandestine poppy 
production in the country and against illicit drug traffic in general has been 
intensified with appreciable results. The intensive phase of this campaign o« 
curs in winter and is directed against the planting and cultivation of the opium 
poppy which is grown in the northwest of the country. There was no change in 
the tactics of the clandestine poppy growers. A decrease in poppy cultivation 
was noted in the States of Chihuahua and Durango, such cultivation being con 
centrated in the northeastern areas of the State of Sinaloa where the poppy is 
cultivated in the canyons and on the slopes of mountains 

The execution, organization, and development of the Mexican campaign is 
centralized in the Office of the Procurement-General of the Republic. Larger 
detachments of Federal Judicial Police were sent out this year. Ten groups, com 
posed of two agents each, set up headquarters in the city of Culiacin, and were 
supported by 300 troops under the command of army officers. These units, 
equipped with modern radio communication apparatus, were further assisted by 
fighter aircraft supplied by the Mexican Air Force. 


PLANTATIONS DESTROYED 


As a result of the intensive phase of the campaign against poppy growing, 615 
poppy plantations with a total area of 3,684,297 square meters were destroyed. It 
is believed that clandestine cultivation was being fostered by international gangs 
which encourage illicit activities among the rural population of the regions 
where poppies are grown; that the opium so produced is not consumed in Mexico 
and its production was attributable to foreign demand; and that illicit produc- 
tion will not disapnear altogether until these international gangs have been 
broken up and the demand from abroad for this drug has been eliminated. 


NARCOTICS AND CRIME 


The annual report of the United States declares that there was a very sub 
stantial increase in the amount of narcotie drugs seized during the year. Most 
of this was with respect to heroin und smoking opium, and the increase was 
noted both internally and at ports and borders. Practically all the smoking 
opium seized came from Mexico. There was also an increase in the quantity 
of marihuana (Indian hemp) seized. 

The United States cites the close connection between marihuana smoking and 
crime. In one case 4 youths, the youngest 16 years of age, robbed and murdered 
a filling station attendant. They admitted having smoked marihuana just prior 
to the crime. During the trial for murder, a defense effort was made to show that 
they should not be found guilty because they were so strongly under the influence 
of marihuana that they did not know what they were doing. The jury refused 
to accept this and found them all guilty of murder in the first degree. In another 
case the accused, who was arrested for armed robbery, admitted to being a long- 
time marihuana smoker and having committed crimes while under the influence 
of the drug. 

The United States disclosed a rather large increase in the quantity of heroin 
seized during 1952. Of the total confiscated, approximately 92 percent was seized 
in the internal traffic, while 8 percent was seized at ports and borders. 


HEAVY JAPANESE TRAFFIC 


Despite the numerous seizures reported the smuggling in illicit drugs, particu- 
larly opium, continued on a large scale in several Far Eastern countries, notably 
Japan. Here, according to the Government’s report, narcotics violations became 
more complex in 1952. Narcotics, said the report, were an easy means for ob 
taining profits and, for the purpose of meeting the demand by addicts in Japan, 
some foreigners, particulariy Chinese, have invested heavy funds in the well 
organized illicit traffic. Recently, narcotics have been sent by airmail. 
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FROM KOREA 


Smuggling from the Asiatic mainland was of major significance according to 
the report. With the increase of shipping in Japanese ports and the development 
of airlines, smuggling from Hong Kong by ships or aircraft increased. Smuggling 
from Korea has again become active and narcotics have been sl..pped from the 
Wonsan and Rajin areas to the regions in Japan where the coastline is not well 
guarded, such as the coast of the Japan Sea, Hokkaido, and north Kyushu, Tsu- 
shima Island, which lies between Kyushu and Korea, is known to be a base for 
smugglers and stowaways. Ships used in this traffic are mostly small boats of 
about 20 tons. 

Current violations in Japan indicate that the traffic has acquired the aspects 
of organized crime, like gambling and prostitution. The activities of peddlers 
are most noticeable in large cities where addicts congregate, and in the vicinity 
of the stationary forces camps. The greater part of the illicit narcotics were 
brought to Japan from China through Korea or directly. 

Recently violations of narcotic laws and the activities of peddlers increased 
in the vicinity of the stationary forces camps, Chinese and Korean peddlers 
utilized prostitutes, pedi-cab drivers, and shoeblacks for this traffic; more re- 
cently, such activities were more for strategic purposes than for profit. 

Turing the vear, there were 1,190 violations of the narcotic control law, in 
which 1,642 persons (1,259 men anod 383 women) were involved. Of the latter, 
S85 persons were arrested by narcotic agents, 620 by police and customs agents, 
and 137 by the police in cooperation with CID agents of the United States Forces. 


HONG KONG TRAFFIC 


Hong Kong again reported considerable illicit traffic, which was predominantly 
concerned with opium. 

With the closing of the land frontier of Hong Kong and China, and a consider- 
able reduction in junk traffic with the mainland, it might have been thought that 
a steep decline in seizures of raw opium would have resulted. On the contrary, 
more raw opium was confiscated in 1952 than in 1951. 

The largest single seizure of raw opium was 488 kilograms found on board the 
steamship 2. Sang on the vessel’s arrival from Calcutta via Penang, Singapore, 
Bankok, and Saigon. The opium was well packed in small tin-lined wooden 
hoxes and concealed under the iron flooring of the engineroom of the vessel. 


PHILLIPINES SEIZURES 


In the Philippines a marked increase in the number of seizures by the different 
law-enforcing agencies was reported Fifty-six seizures involving seventeen 
Filipinos and one-hundred and seventy-eight Chinese were made as compared 
with thirty of last year, and the quantity of sized drugs was almost double. 


INDIA’S DRIVE 


India has intensified its concerted drive against smuggling in narcotics. The 
Government’s annual report states that the progressive annual cut of 10 percent, 
which has been consistently applied since 1949 to the supply of opium to the 
State governments for distribution to consumers for quasi-medical purposes 
through licensed vendors, has created a small additional demand for illicit 
opium for internal consumption. On the other hand, it has raised the price 
of illicit opium to a level which is so nearly equal to the price offered by overseas 
buyers that the traffickers in the major Indian ports have no great incentive to 
seek export markets. 

The total number of persons prosecuted in India during 1952 was 4,180, of whom 
156 were discharged or acquitted, 2,967 were convicted, and 757 were awaiting 
trial or judicial decision. The total quantity of opium confiscated was 6,116,515 
kilograms. 

ILLICIT SEIZURES SHOW INCREASES 

In 1952 seizures of opium reported by governments totaled 52,204,222 kilo- 
grams, compared with 43,061,286 kilograms in 1951. The total seizures of mor- 
phine reported in 1952 were 399,469 kilograms as compared with 60,161 kilograms 
in the previous year. The total seizures of heroin for 1952 were 124.447 kilograms 
compared with a total of 120,638 kilograms in 1951. The increased amounts of 
heroin discovered in the illicit traffic were reported in spite of the fact that 
the use and manufacture of this drug has been prohibited altogether in several 
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countries. Seizures of Indian hemp (in the Americas known as marihuana) also 
showed increases in 1952—totaling 313,639,476 kilograms compared with 239,- 
465,189 kilograms in 1951. In addition, narcotic drugs made by synthetic process 
appeared in increased quantities both in the licit and illicit markets. 


PROGRESS IN RESEARCH 


The Commission will, at its forthcoming session, review recent progress in 
the scientific research on opium undertaken by 35 United Nations and national 
scientists and discuss the future orientation of this research. To this end it 
will study a report by a committee of 3 chemical experts which met recently 
in pursuance of resolution 477 (XV) of the Economics and Social Council. This 
committee was requested to evaluate progress in developing methods to determine 
the origin of raw opium by chemical or physical means and also to arrive at 
conclusions as to whether the methods have been advanced to a point where 
they can be given practical application in the international field. On the latter 
point, the experts were not in complete agreement. While one of them thought 
that practical application was not yet feasible and that the methods should be 
studied more intensively, the others felt that the methods could already be 
tested on a small number of samples, and findings made available to the Com- 
mission in closed session, The committee also suggested that further methods 
should be investigated. 


CURBING OPIUM PRODUCTION 


The limitation of the production of opium, from which most of the drugs found 
in the illicit traffic are prepared, has always been considered as one of the most 
effective measures to curb this traffic. For this purpose the United Nations 
Conference, which met in May-June 1953, adopted a protocol for limiting and 
regulating the cultivation, wholesale trade in, and use of opium. In pursuance 
of Resolution 505 H (XVI) adopted by the Economic and Social Council, the 
Commission will now have the task of drawing up a model code and commentary 
intended to serve as a guide to governments in framing the necessary legislative 
and administrative measures for implementing the new protocol. 


GLOBAL SUPERVISION 


As usual an important task before the Commission relates to international 
supervision, as provided for by the existing treaties and decisions of the United 
Nations. 

The Commission studies the annual reports of the governments on the applica- 
tion in their countries of the international instruments on narcotics. These 
reports are prepared on the basis of a form approved by the Commission. At 
its forthcoming session the Commission will consider a new draft of this form 
which has been set up at its request by the Secretariat. The Commission also 
will review the recent national laws and regulations in the field of narcotics 
communicated to the Secretary General in compliance with the international 
conventions. 

The Commission regards this aspect of its task as most important since the 
annual reports and the legislation enacted by governments are an excellent 
yardstick to the extent of cooperation given to the work of the United Nations. 

In order to have as complete a picture as possible of international control as it 
now functions, the Commission will also consider the statistics on legal pro- 
duction of and legal trade in narcotics for 1952 submitted by the Permanent 
Central Opium Board with its report for 1953 to the Economic and Social 
Council. In this connection, it is expected that the Commission will also wish to 
examine the estimated world requirements of narcotics drugs in 1954 prepared by 
the drug supervisory body. 


OTHER PROBLEMS STUDIED 


Other items of interest before the Commission are the examination of the 
problem of the coca leaf and cannabis (Indian hemp) in the light of the infor- 
mation which may be received from the governments concerned, as well as the 
problem of drug addiction to which a relatively high order of priority was as- 
signed at the last session of the Commission. The Commission will, furthermore, 
deal with the problem of the newly developed synthetic narcotics (such as 
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pethidine and methadone). Although machinery exists for placing such drugs 
under the same international control as narcotic drugs derived from opium and 
coca leaves, the synthetics present new control problems. The views of gov- 
ernments, Commission members, and other important drug-manufacturing coun- 
tries, have been requested on the extent to which synthetic narcotic drugs are 
being used and are likely to be used in the foreseeable future, and on the methods 
of their control before and after their addiction-producing properties have been 
internationally recognized. 

Finally, an important task of the Commission will be its further work on the 
development of a single convention designed to replace all the existing treaties 
on narcotics. During its last two sessions the Commission studied approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the draft treaty. It has still to consider articles concerning 
natural raw materials from which narcotics are extracted (opium, coca leaf, 
cannabis), internal trade, measures of supervision, the treatment of drug addic- 
tion, and general provisions. 


[Article from United Nations Bulletin, June 1, 1954] 


PROMISING PROSPECTS FOR STEPS To CHECK TRAFFIC IN DRUGS—WoORK OF COMMIS- 
SION’s NINTH SESSION 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs, which held its ninth session in New 
York from April 19 to May 14, devoted considerable attention to measures of 
international and national control in the field of narcotic drugs and to imple- 
mentation of international narcotic treaties. It has not yet finalized the draft 
code and commentary to the 1953 Opium Protocol and the draft single conven- 
tion which has been under discussion for several sessions. It has, however, 
taken useful decisions which hold out promising prospects. 

The Commission devoted much of its time to scientific subjects, culminating 
in its decision on synthetic drugs, cannabis, the origin of opium, and acetic 
anhydride. It also considered medico-social questions and the sociological prob- 
lems to which addiction to narcotic drugs gives rise. It touched upon the field 
of therapeutics by recommending that governments should prohibit the manu- 
facture, export, and import of heroin and ketobemidone and discontinue the 
medical use of cannabis preparations. Moreover, the Commission was, for the 
first time, able to agree that the chewing of coca leaf constitutes a form of 
addiction. 

REPORTS 


The Commission considers it of the utmost importance that governments 
strictly observe the provisions of the existing international treaties on narcotics 
and their implementation on the national level by necessary legislative and ad- 
ministrative measures. For this reason, it spent a considerable part of the 
session studying the annual reports furnished by governments on the working 
of the international narcotic treaties in their territories as well as the laws and 
regulations promulgated to give them effect and the reports of important cases 
of illicit traffic reported to the United Nations. 

The Commission was informed by the Secretariat that 84 countries partici- 
pate at present in the international control of narcotic drugs. It was also in- 
formed that the flow of annual reports and laws and regulations communicated 
to the Secretary General was satisfactory. 

The Commission took certain measures to adjust to the present conditions 
the form of annual reports which governments have to use as guidance when 
sending their reports to the Secretary General. It recommended that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council call upon governments to insure close adherence and 
strict compliance with the provisions of the conventions of 1925 and 1931 
relating to the control of production, manufacture, trade, and distribution, and 
in particular to carry out promptly and fully their obligations as regards the 
furnishing of reports, statistics, estimates, and other data to the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, the Permanent Central Opium Board, and the Drug Super- 
visory Body. 

With regard to the report of the Permanent Central Opium Board for 1953, 
the Commission asked the Council to recommend that governments of opium- 
producing countries indicate how they calculate the amount of thei: production, 
exports, and stocks as regards the establishment of morphine ccatent and, if 
possible, water content. 
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ESTIMATE OF NEEDS 


As for the Estimated World Requirements of Narcotic Drugs in 1954, published 
by the Drug Supervisory Body, the Commission was impressed by the substan- 
tial overestimates made by governments of their needs in narcotic drugs. Thus, 


in 1952 these overestimates for the world amounted to 25 percent for morphine, 


27 percent for codeine, 54 percent for cocaine, and 49 percent for pethidine. The 
Commission proposed that the Council recommend that governments make suf- 
ficient but not excessive estimates, and to accompany them by explanations of 
the methods employed to caleulate the quantities involved. 

Vhe Commission noted with appreciation the work undertaken by the World 
Health Organization in selecting international nonproprietary names for nar- 
cotic drugs as well as for other drugs. It also expressed the view that, for the 
purpose of ensuring effective narcotics control, it was highly desirable that the 
existing complicated and slow procedure for the establishment of such names 
for newly developed narcotics should be simplified and speeded up as much as 
possible 


ILLICIT TRAFFIC 


{ new procedure for studying illicit traffic was tried by appointing a Com- 
mittee on Seizure, consisting of the representatives of Canada, Egypt, Greece, 
India, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the United States. The Committee was 
entrusted with the task of making a preliminary report on the documents on 
illicit traffic which the Commission had before it and of formulating recom- 
mendations as to how best the Commission could handle this subject. 

\s far as illicit traffic in heroin is concerned, the Commission concentrated its 
ittention on the situation in Italy and the Far East. The Italian observer at 
the Commission explained the measures taken in his country to prevent, in the 
future, illicit traffic: in this connection, the Italian Senate had approved a bill 
which was before the Chamber of Deputies providing for very severe penalties 
for illicit manufacture of, and traffickers in narcotic drugs. 

The United States representative pointed out that the heroin seized in many 
of the cases reported by governments could be traced to the Far East and that 
nost of the heroin entering the western United States came from the Chinese 
mainland. This statement was strongly opposed by the U. S. S. R. and Polish 
representatives. During the discussions on illicit traffic, the Commission had 
the benefit of the cooperation of the observers of the International Criminal 
Police Commission 


APPARENT INCREASE 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs noted that there was a high level of illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs which seemed to be increasing. It, therefore, proposed 
that the Economie and Social Council invite governments to coordinate their 
efforts in this sphere, and in doing so to use all existing means and to draw their 
attention in this connection to the work of the International Criminal Police 
Commission, 

The Commission was concerned by the possibilities of a growing illicit market 
in synthetic narcotic drugs. In this connection, it noted that although they were 
introduced only in the recent past, there was already evidence of abuse of 
synthetic drugs and indication of an illicit traffic which may increase to serious 
proportions. It also pointed out the difficulty of controlling the raw materials 
used in the manufacture of synthetic narcotic drugs. The Commission decided 
to reconsider the problem at its next session in the light of the progress made in 
the studies at present being pursued by the Secretariats of the World Health 
Organization and of the United Nations in this field. 
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The Commission, like its predecessor, the League of Nations Advisory Com 
mittee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, has been aware of the 
danger of diversion of acetic anhydride for the illicit manufacture of diacety]- 
morphine (heroin). After discussing the question in closed session, the Com- 
mission concluded that, since this substance is widely employed in many coun- 
tries in a number of industrial operations, it would not be feasible for such 
countries to subject acetic anyhdride to the type of control measures which are 
applied to narcotie drugs. It did, however, draw the attention of governments 
to the danger of diversion of acetic anhydride for illicit purposes and suggested 
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that they bear in mind the possibility of action by way of control or surveillance 
appropriate to the risks involved and the particular circumstances im their 
countries. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


It has been stressed many times that the setting up of an internationally ree 
ognized method to establish the origin of opium was of the greatest importance in 
combating illicit traffic. For several years, United Nations chemists, in coopera 
tion with scientists in several countries, have been conducting experiments in this 
field. The Commission reviewed the whole subject, basing this review to a con 
siderable extent on the report of a Committee of Chemical Experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General in accordance with a previous Economic and Social 
Council resolution. In performing this task, the Commission was fortunate in 
hearing the comments of several participants in the research program, Dr. Liang, 
Dr. Panopoulos and Dr. Farmilo, members of the Chinese, Greek, and Canadian 
delegations to the Commission respectively. 

The Commission recommended for the Council's adoption a resolution (i) 
reaflirming the importance that is attached to the program of opium research ; 
(ii) expressing its satisfaction with the work done this far; (ii) calling for fur 
ther research; (iv) requesting governments to furnish samples of opium licitly 
and illicitly cultivated within their countries, as well as important samples of 
opium seizures from the international illicit traffic; (v) instructing the Secretary 
General to request these sample from governments and further to develop the 
Secretariat's opium research deferring all other laboratory work except that 
connected with determining origin; and (vi) recommending to the General 
Assembly the establishment of a United Nations narcotics laboratory 


OPIUM PROTOCOL 


France and Canada, the Commission was informed, have deposited their instru- 
ments of ratification of the Protocol for Limiting and Regulating the Cultivation 
of the Poppy Plant, the Production of, International and Wholesale Trade in, and 
Use of Opium, signed in New York on June 23 by 36 states. 

The total number of ratifications is at present four, Egypt and Panama having 
ratified previously. The Council at its 16th session had requested the Commission 
to draw up a model code and commentary for the application of the protocol. The 
Commission chose Charles Vaille, representative of France, as rapporteur to pre 
pare a draft for consideration at the Commission’s 10th session. This he will do 
after consultation with the Permanent Central Opium Board, the Drug Super 
visory Body and the Secretariat. 

Article 6 of the 1953 protocol provided that the parties shall not permit the 
import and export of opium other than opium produced in seyen countries listed 
in the protocol. But no provision in the protocol prevents a country to produce 
opium for its own consumptior Some members of the Commission expressed 
concern about reports that production was being contemplated in certain coun 
tries other than the seven listed in the protocol authorizing the cultivation of 
opium. The Commission expressed the fear that, if production of opium was now 
begun in countries which had not in recent years engaged in such production, 
the existing overproduction would be seriously aggravated. It therefore would 
have the Council urge the governments of all countries in which there has been 
no production of opium in recent years to prohibit such production in the future. 


DRAFT CONVENTION 


The Commission continued the discussion of the draft single convention and 
considered sections dealing with internal trade, possession of drugs, measures of 
supervision, penal provisions, cure of the drug habit and some sections relating 
to general provisions. With respect to penal provisions, the Commission adopted, 
with a few amendments, a United Kingdom proposal. Experience has shown in 
the field of narcotic drugs as well as in other fields of cooperation against inter- 
national crime that there are great difficulties in establishing universally appli- 
cable rules of penal law. Only 19 states became parties to the 1936 convention 
which requires states to apply certain rules of penal law intended to insure prose- 
cution and punishment of offenses committed abroad, as compared with 43 par- 
ties to the 1948 protocol or 70 states which became parties to the 1931 convention. 
The Commission hoped that the text it had adopted would be more generally 
acceptable than the 1936 convention. : 
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DRUG ADDICTION 


In a general discussion on drug addiction, the Commission agreed on the im 
portance of maintaining this topic on its agenda and of discussing it at the inter 
national as well as national levels. It was pointed out that drug addiction must 
also be approached from a subjective or “cause and treatment” point of view in 
addition to the historic “preventive or control” approach. Many delegations were 
agreed that the most important part of treatment was that which followed 
Clinical withdrawal of the drug, i. e., the psychotherapeutice and rehabilitative 
stages. 

Some representatives stated that in their view unsatisfactory social conditions 
were mainly responsible for the social evil of addiction and that by remedying 
such conditions in their own countries, addiction had almost totally disappeared. 
Other members of the Commission felt, however, that not enough was known of 
the causes and extent of drug addiction in the world today and that further sur- 
veys were needed. They also thought that the knowledge made available to the 
United Nations would have an enhanced value if it could be presented on a com- 
parable basis. ‘The Commission believed that, in view of its present knowledge, 
studies must be made along empirical lines. 

The Commission decided to call the attention of the governments concerned to 
the necessity of having, as soon as possible, in accordance with domestic law and 
public policy, systematic arrangements for the effective control and the registra- 
tion of addicts by health authorities It stressed the importance of governments 
considering the setting up of means for the treatment, care, and rehabilitation of 
drug addicts, on a planned and compulsory basis, in properly conducted instruc- 
tions. It asked the Council to request the Secretary General to continue his 
studies and to express appreciation to the World Health Organization for the 
wor! irried out by this Organization in this field 


DIACETYLMORPHINE 


The Commission considered the problem of diacetylmorphine (heroin) in the 
light of a resolution by the Sixth World Health Assembly recommending prohi- 
bition of the manufacture and importation of that substance. It noted that ac- 
cording to a survey made by WHO, 56 states had declared themselves in favor 
of dispensability of diacetylmorphine while only 7 states had expressed opposite 
views 

Most members were in agreement that some form of international action aimed 
at prohibiting this dangerous drug should be taken. 

As to the type of action which should be taken, the Commission decided not to 
recommend the conclusion of an interim agreement, but to include suitable pro- 
visions in the proposed single convention. In the meantime, it urged all govern- 
ments to prohibit the manufacture, import and export of diacetylmorphine and 
its salts, preparations, and preparations of its salts, except for such small 
amounts as may be necessary for scientific purposes only. 


SYNTHETIC DRUGS 


The Commision held a general debate on the various problems arising out of 
the continual introduction into the field of medicines of new synthetic narcotic 
drugs. It noted with satisfaction that as of January 1, 1954, 483 states had be- 
come parties to the protocol signed at Paris on November 19, 1948, bringing un- 
der international control drugs outside the scope of the Convention of July 13. 
1981, for Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Nar- 
cotie Drugs. This protocol is specially aimed to bring under international con- 
trol the everincreasing number of new synthetic narcotic drugs. 

The Commission unanimously recommended to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil the adoption of a resolution which would: (i) call upon all states not parties 
to the 1948 protocol to become parties in accordance with article 5 of that proto- 
col; (ii) call the attention of all governments to the necessity for strict control 
over the possession, manufacture, import and export of, trade in, and use of syn- 
thetic narcotics; (iii) invite all governments to consider the possibility of carry- 
ing out a systematic campaign among members of the medical profession to 
alert them to the danger of addiction inherent in the use of synthetic narcotics 
and to the necessity of exercising great care in preseribing such drugs: (iv) 
recommend that all governments submit provisionally, pending a decision by 
WHO, each drug notified to the Secretary General under article 1 of the 1948 
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protocol to the narcotics regime and, in particular, to the import and export con- 
trols provided for by chapter V of the 1925 convention; and (v) invite govern- 
ments to study the desirability of exercising the requisite supervision over cer- 
tain intermediary products, used in the manufacture of synthetic narcotics or of 
prohibiting their manufacture. 

There was no agreement in the Commission on the question whether synthetic 
drugs should be totally prohibited or their number limited, except, of course in 


regard to those drugs which had particularly powerful addiction-producing 
properties and no distinct therapeutic advantages over other less dangerous 
drugs. These, it was agreed, should be banned. In pursuance of this idea, the 


Commission recommended that the Economic and Social Council urge govern 
ments to prohibit the manufacture, import and export of ketobemidone, its salts, 
preparations and preparations of its salts. Ketobemidone, it was agreed, was a 
very dangerous addiction-producing synthetic drug. 


CANNABIS 


The Commission noted the opinion expressed by WHO’s Expert Committee on 
Drugs liable to produce addiction of the World Health Organization that “there 
is no justification for the medical use of cannabis preparations” and that these 
preparations “are practically obsolete.” It asked the Economic and Social Coun 
cil to recommend that governments of countries in which such preparations were 
stil being used for medical purposes explore the possibility of discontinuing their 
use, with a view to discontinuing such use as rapidly as possible. 

The Commission approved a series of comparative studies on the cannabis 
situation in different regions of the world. The representative of WHO stated 
that his organization hoped to finish a study on the physical and mental effects 
of the use of cannabis in time for the Commission's session in 1955. 

The Commission expressed concern about the steadily increasing illicit traftie 
in the parts of the plant Cannabis sativa L containing resin, in many different 
regions of the world. The plant Cannabis sativa is, however, widely cultivated 
in many parts of the world for industrial purposes, i. e., for production of fiber 
and seed, and the Commission had apprehension that there was a danger of such 
industrial cultivation becoming in some countries a source of illicit traffic. The 
Commission, therefore, requested the Council to invite the governments con- 
cerned to furnish such information to the Secretariat of the Food and Agricul 
ture Organization as may be required to carry out a study on the possibility of 
replacing Cannabis sativa L by a variety of the same plant or by other plants 
serving similar industrial purposes but not containing harmful resin, and to 
FAO in consultation with the United Nations Secretariat, to prepare this study. 


COCA LEAF PROBLEM 


In the view of the Commission, decisive progress was made during its ninth 
session in connection with this question. For the first time the representatives 
of all the countries mainly concerned—all of which took part in the Commission’s 
consideration of the matter either as members (Peru) or as observers (Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, and Colombia )—agreed that the habit of coca-leaf chewing con- 
stitutes a form of drug addiction and is harmful. The Commission itself unani 
mously considered that coca-leaf chewing was a drug addiction. It shared the 
view of these representatives that many difficulties were inherent in the abolition 
of the chewing, to which large numbers of the aboriginal population were ad- 
dicted, and that a cautious and gradual approach was required to find a solution 
of the problem. The Peruvian representative made a detailed statement on the 
problem of the coca-leaf chewing and in particular the measures that the Gov- 
ernment of Peru had taken already to solve it—not only administrative measures 
but also intensive health and educational programs. He noted that quick re 
sults could not be expected and that it would be necessary to request technical 
assistance from the United Nations and the specialized agencies. The Com- 
mission welcomed his statement and agreed to recommend that the Economic 
and Social Council express its satisfaction at the policy adopted by the govern 
ments concerned, and particularly by that of Peru, regarding the progressive 
abolition of this habit. 

PROPOSAL 
The Commission further proposed that the Council should recommend that the 


technical assistance services of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
give favorable consideration to any requests which the countries concerned may 
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make for assistance in developing appropriate administrative or social measure 
I l | 
for the gradual suppression of the habit or other remedial measures including 


requests for various experiments which might be necessat’y 








The Commission finally asked the Council to recommend that the governme 
concerned: (i) limit gradually and as quickly as practi the cultivatic ind 
the export of coca leaf to medical, scientific, and other timate purposes: (ii) 
Col ue their efforts to abolish progressively the habit of coca-leaf chewing 
t! pective countries: (iii) limit progressively the importation of co leaf 
for the purpose of chewing; and (iv) continue their programs of health educa 

ind in any case where such programs do not yet exist, to initiate them, for 
the purpose of making known to the populations affected by the habit the dangers 
of said habit, of preventing its extension and of facilitating the efficacy of th 
meas ( adopted or about to be adopted. 
OFFICE REARERS 
Offices of the Commission were: Charles Vaille, of France, Chairman; Harry 


1. Anslinger, of the United States, Vice Chairman; and FE. 8S. Krishnamoorthy, of 
India, Rapporteur 


APPENDIX (C 


REMARKS or Hon. Harry J. ANSLINGER, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE ON THI 
UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON Narcotic Drucs 


THE ILLICIT NARCOTIC TRAFFIC IN THE FAR EAST 


Last year I told this Commission that the United States is a target of Com 
munist China to be supplied with a flood of foreign-exchange carning, health- 
and morale-devastating heroin. lor several years I have presented documented 
facts which established that narcotic trafficking from the Chinese mainland is an 
insidious, caleulated scheme of the Chinese Communist regime to obtain operat- 


ing funds and at the same time spread the debauchery of narcotic addiction 
among the free nations 
On April 5 of this vear in San Francisco, Calif., after several months of 


intensive undercover investigation, we made important inroads on this traffic 
when we arrested 8 prominent Chinese and indicted Judah Isaac Ezra, of Hong 
Kong, who collaborated in supplying herion from Communist China to outlets 
on our west coast Pure heroin seized in the raids or purchased as evidence 
by our agents during the investigation amounted to 6 pounds 

chant seamen who frequented Ezra’s establishment obtained heroin from 
Ezra and smuggled it into the United States for the illicit market In most 
instances the heroin was brought into the country concealed on the persons of 
seamen Ornately carved camphorwood chests with specially built compart- 
ments were also used for the smuggling operations. 

One of the dealers arrested in San Francisco operated a florist shop and 
made deliveries of heroin disguised as boxes of flowers. Other dealers made 
deliveries to undercover agents in the usual manner in such places as Chinese 
restaurants and meeting places for seamen. Arrangements for sales of heroin 
were often negotiated over elaborate Chinese dinners. Chinese social clubs 
were frequently the meeting places to arrange for sale and delivery of the 
narcotics. One such social club is known to authorities as a gathering place 
for Communist Chinese and Chinese alien smugglers. 

The importance of this coup can be gaged by the fact that in the diluted form 
in which it reaches the addict, this operation would have represented over a 
million addict doses of this deadliest of drugs. It offers additional dramatic 
proof that we are not here dealing with a petty adversary but rather with a 
formidable and far-reaching plot to gain foreign exchange and at the same 
time to demoralize the people of the free world. 

Spreading narcotic addiction and obtaining funds for political purposes through 
the sale of heroin and opium is not just the policy of one man in the Com- 
munist regime, It is the policy of the entire Communist regime in mainland 
China 

The now well-known Communist, Po I Po, had become an important official 
among the Communists in China by 1938, and was one of the principal ex- 
ponents of the sale and distribution of heroin for funds and for political pur- 
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poses. At that time the distribution of heroin was carried on from an area 
controlled by the Communists in Shensi Province, at which place the sale of 
heroin was part of an agent’s underground assignment. The agent received 
instruction in such activity along with other political propaganda. Po became 
Minister of Finance of the Communist regime in October 1949 in which position 
he was able to expand international narcotie traffic from Communist China to 
heretofore unimagined proportions. When he was relieved as Minister of 
Finance in 1953, Jung Tzu Ho became Minister of Finance 

After visiting Moscow for several months, Po returned to Peiping to attend 
a meeting of the central committee of the party. Before the meeting of this 
committee, Jung had held a conference and perfected an improved plan for the 
export and sale of opium and heroin in conjunction with Yeh Li Chuang, 
Minister of Trade, and Fang Jung Ho, Chief of Special Trade. The latter term 
signifies narcotics. According to the report of Jung, during the year Com- 
munist China exported opium, morphine (large quantities of morphine base) 
were shipped out (because of the shortage of chemicals), and heroin with a 
value of $60 million amounting to over 800 tons. Jung stated that the ship- 
ments were 20 percent short of the goal. 

The innovation in the present arrangement over the former operation of the 
Communist regime in narcotic traffic is that the foreign ministry has overall 
control over the entire program, and directs the export and further distribution 
of the heroin and opium through the National Trading Co. which maintains 
headquarters in Peiping. 

At the time the Communist regime was promoting illicit narcotie traffie in 
the interior of China in the area controlled by the Communists in 1938, Chen 
Kwan Yuan, alias Chen Kun Yuen, alias Chen San Yuan, was busily engaged 
in Tientsin smuggling narcotics off Taku Bar as circumstances permitted. He 
was still in Tientsin in 1951 when the now well-known Lions Globe brand of 
heroin began to reach Japan in large quantities. Since that time he has become 
one of the most powerful representatives of the Communists in the narcotie 
traffic outside Communist China, and has built his fortune on narcoties through 
and under the cover of his far-flung Tin Shing Trading Co., moving heroin out 
of Communist China to all parts of the world in exchange for tires, rubber 
goods, trucks, and other strategic material. He has all the brass and front 
of a gangster and relies principally on bribery and buying protective informa- 
tion to smooth the smuggling of from 5 to 50 pounds of heroin at one time. 
Crew members of various kinds of ships have been used for this operation in 
addition to individual Chinese couriers. One of these is a relative of Tze Oj} 
Chan, alias Mrs. Wu, the international female smuggler of narcotics who was 
arrested in 1953, and who, while awaiting trial, is now living in grand style 
through a portion of the profits of Chen Kwan Yuan who arranved for her 
movements from one country to another. The co-conspirator of \irs. Wu, the 
infamous Li Sui Po, alias Lee Sau Fung, who has also been arrested, was in 
the organization of Chen Kwan Yuan. 

There are two principal groups exporting and distributing heroin and opium 
for the Communist regime in China, in addition to the group which deals almost 
exclusively in heroin and opium from Yunan Province. All of these are under 
the direction of the National Trading Co. One of these groups exports directly 
from the north China ports of Tientsin (Taku) and Tsingtao, and in this way 
avoids the jurisdiction and control of the more powerful group in south China. 
In this northern group is Hsieh Chun Mu, who went to Peiping in 1952 where 
he has become a powerful political agent continuing his narcotic trafficking 
through Communist representatives with whom he has been associated for 
many years. 

The group in south China functions as the Trade Bureau of South China, a 
department of the Communist regime in China. The Trade Bureau operates 
powerful trading companies as fronts and has, the greatest concentration of 
stocks of heroin and opium in all of China stored at Canton and Chungsan, 
Shek-ki, for export to affiliated trading companies in free countries. Members 
of the Communist regime uncertake the management of these trading com- 
panies and other enterprises, including banks, which these companies control. 

Eighty percent of the heroin from Communist China flows from Canton to 
these trading companies. The south China group and their affiliates control 
this flow of heroin to the free countries by means of more trading companies 
and representatives in these free countries from whom payment for the heroin 
is received. Some of these representatives have become rich and powerful and 
are able to negotiate directly with the Communist regime as well as with ma- 
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jor distributors who control the traffic in other free countries. The close con- 
nection between these trading companies and the overall Communist control 
may best be illustrated by their method of either pooling or borrowing stocks 
of heroin from whichever company or representative available in order to make 
delivery of large consignments. In this respect the dealers in this dirty bus- 
iness operate as legitimate enterprises in that each knows where additional 
stocks of heroin may be obtained as necessary. 

The fanatical Communist narcotic traffickers have resorted to the extreme 
measure of cutting off the ears of those small-time sellers who dared to reveal 
the identity of the supplying group. Another method has been to take them 
into a Communist organization whereby they are sealed off and thereby 
silenced. 

The golden web of the conspirators protecting them in their palatial sur- 
roundings has been spun through the funds ultimately obtained from the very 
persons destroyed by the product—the very persons who pay in money and 
blood to “chase the dragon” or “shoot AA guns,” terms which are now heard 
throughout the Orient with reference to the use of heroin. 

From the beginning the Communist purveyors of heroin have realized the 
dual purpose of its sale since they have forbidden members of their own organi- 
zation to use the drug. This was true in 1938 and it is true today. Communist 
traflickers in the drug on the wholesale level talk of the dual purpose of sale, 
and also of the fact that users lose their effectiveness. Like remarks are heard 
from coolies on the streets. 

The close relationship between the heroin and the opium and political agents 
extends all the way to the top. In Chungjin, a city in the suburbs of Peiping, 
a factory for the manufacture of heroin is located. Here also is the training 
center for Communist China’s political agents. The same pattern involving 
Communist agents and the sale of heroin was followed in the cities of Rashin 
and Wonsan, North Korea. 

One of the principal methods of distribution to the ultimate consumer con- 
tinued to be through use of brothels operated by Chinese Communists or supplied 
by Chinese Communists who funneled the profits of the traffic to powerful traders 
and representatives in the organization in the principal cities. These traders 
and representatives were also aided by Chinese who ostensibly were traders, but 
who were actually operating on behalf of the Communist regime in China and 
could supply any amount of heroin. They negotiate directly with Communist 
bosses on the Chinese mainland for large supplies of opium. In the offices of 
these traders, which bear little resemblance to offices of legitimate commercial 
companies, the clerical force is composed of stooges and lookouts. One such 
company is the Aaron Trading Co. which operates with a headquarters office 
and a branch office, and which has a direct connection into Communist China for 
quantities of heroin and opium. This company, operated by two Chinese, en- 
deavored to establish connections directly into New York City, and proposed 
using letters of credit concealing final destination. 

Li Chin Sui, who heads a Chinese export-import company, is one of the most 
active traffickers in the Far East, operating under the direction of the gigantic 
combine. Li Chin Sui, a Chinese, was forced out of Japan by investigating 
agents of the enforcement division of the narcotic section, Ministry of Welfare, 
after he had accumulated a fortune trafficking in Communist heroin in the 
Yokohoma-Tokyo area. Li’s company channels strategic material to Canton and 
takes charge of the movement of opium and heroin under the direction of the 
South China Trade Bureau and representatives affiliated therewith. 

Powerful Chinese closely associated both commercially and socially with top- 
notch Communist agents have accumulated fortunes of tremendous magnitude 
even by western standards through feeding gold and strategic materials into 
Communist China in return for heroin and opium. The extent of this operation 
becomes clear when it is realized to be a cold fact that 200 tons of opium from 
Communist China are required annually to carry on the established business of 
these Chinese traffickers and their associates. Most of this opium is from 
Kwangtung, Kweichow, Szechwan, and Kwangsi Provinces. In addition to 
this known 200 tons of opium tremendous quantities of finished heroin with a 
high degree of purity, heroin pills, and morphine base from which heroin is 
later refined, are channeled by these same traffickers to their Communist repre- 
sentatives in other countries. Large amounts are shipped on consignment and 
need not be paid for until they are distributed to representatives through trading 
companies or couriers by the political activity committee members who collect 
the money or acquire strategic materials according to a prearranged plan. 
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The Communist regime has decided that the system of consignment will be 
eliminated as far as possible since some of the profits have been embezzled. A 
large portion of the profits will continue to be used as a special fund for various 
organizations under the control of the Communist bosses in the area where the 
heroin is sold, but there is a strict requirement that a set portion of the profits 
must be returned to the finance ministry of the Communist regime in China. It 
has likewise been decided that the system of trade cooperatives and agents 
transporting and selling the heroin must be more efficient and close-knit to avoid 
detection and to provide more funds for the organization. Special attention is 
being given to improving the technique of the Communist bosses in control of 
the smugglers who are to take more care in the use of bribes to permit the 
smooth flow of drugs. The same procedure applies to entry and exit papers to 
facilitate the movements of the operators. The equivalent of more than United 
States $1,000 is often used in such an operation. 

Traffic in heroin and opium has been found to be so lucrative and otherwise 
effective by the Communist regime in China that they have taken great pains to 
improve the cultivation of the opium poppy. Not only does the opium come from 
beyond the Great Wall in the Provinces of Chahar, Jehol, and Suiyuan, but also 
from Tsinghai, Sinkiang, Shensi, Kansu, and Ningsai Provinces. Yunnan Prov- 
ince also produces immense quantities of opium under the direct control of the 
head of the secret police. In this area 500 tons of opium were shipped out in 
1950 at the same time as 500 tons were being offered for sale in Canton. Opium 
caravans from Yunnan Province numbering approximately 200 men are moving 
at the rate of 2 or 3 a week. Recently morphine base has been moved out in 
large quantities by air, a continuation of the traffic over the past several years 
A seizure of 418 pounds of opium from Yunnan was made from an air cargo in 
November 1953. Other seizures of Yunnanese opium were made in April, 1,700 
pounds, and in June, 3,250 pounds. 

Forty tons of Yunnanese opium were offered for sale through agents of the 
Communist regime in China in June 1953. It was stated that the morphine 
content would be 9 percent; that the opium would be packed in 1-kilogram 
packages wrapped in cellophane; and that 50 pieces in a tin container would 
be boxed and covered with jute cloth stitched with string. This shipment was 
offered at US$2,000,000. 

In Szechuan Province the governor controls the opium production and also 
operates a factory with a capacity of 150 kilograms. Heroin factories were 
established in Kwangsi Province and in Yunnan Province. In Kwangtung 
Province the opium-poppy planting is about three times what it was in 1951. In 
Yunnan and Kweichow Provinces the Communist authorities have issued special 
instructions to increase the production of opium. Because the authorities have 
not shared the huge profits with the growers, they have not obtained as much 
opium as was expected. The yield must be sold to the Communist cooperatives 
who with their agents openly sell the opium at prices ranging from US$35 per 
pound in large quantities to more than US$100 per pound in quantities of a few 
pounds. Heroin is from 6 to 10 times this price. These prices are in line with 
quotations by the Bank of China offering opium at US$72 per pound, and 
heroin at US$500 per pound. 


Japan 

Through international liaison, the enforcement division of the narcotic section, 
Ministry of Welfare, Japan, was able to effect the arrest of the notorious inter- 
national narcotic smuggler from Shanghai, Li Sui Po, alias Lee Sau Fung, during 
the past year. Brilliant undercover work and surveillance preceded the arrest 
of this trafficker in possession of 500 grams of heroin. He is now under trial 
and is held on ¥10,000,000 (US$25,000) bond, the highest of record for narcotic 
traffickers in Japan. The authorities also have under arrest Li’s coconspirator, 
Tze Oi Chan, alias Mrs. Wu, formerly of Shanghai. 

Approximately 12 kilograms of heroin, 50 percent more than for any like 
period since the end of World War II, were seized from the unending flow of 
heroin to Japan from Communist China. In view of the state of enforcement in 
Japan, officials do not consider the seizures to be more than 1 percent of the 
total smuggled into Japan from Communist China. This means that a huge 
amount of Communist heroin is being sold in Japan in a 12-month period. One 
member of the Communist organization stated that 120 pounds of heroin entered 
Japan in Niigata prefecture arriving from Communist China through the North 
Korean port of Wonsan, The explanation for the manner of payment for such 
a quantity, about US$300,000, was that no money or goods are paid until the 
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heroin is distributed to the Communist bosses in the various cities. Strategic 
goods are preferred to money. 

Chinese Comrunist bosses in control of the traffic assuming the role of import- 
export merchants and businessmen, relied principally on their tremendous 
capital to facilitate the smuggling and distribution of heroin. 

For the Communists, the traffic in heroin in Japan was highly profitable and 
successful, but it was at the same time a grim, deadly serious project. It was 
here that traffickers who dared reveal the identity of the suppliers had their 


ears severed from their heads. This method proved effective in closing avenues 
of information concerning factories producing heroin, accurate estimates of 
areas devoted to poppy cultivation, and the extent of the activities of the opium 
buying and selling cooperatives in the interior of China. Even former employees 


dared not talk. 

Heroin poured into the country through the ports of Yokohama, Kobe, Kure, 
Sasebo, and smaller ports along the Japan Sea as well as through the airports. 
With this very real weapon, Chinese Communist collaborators acting as repre- 
sentatives of the Communist regime in China posed a threat to the health and 
safety of the nation. The Japanese press has begun to cry out against this 
dirty business of the Communist regime in China. 


As late as February 1954 the Japanese authorities were seeking 30 kilograms 
of heroin and 3,000 revolvers reported to have been landed in Kyushu from 
Communist China during the first part of the month 


i 
South Korea 


South Korea is the target of tremendous quantities of heroin from North 
Korea. The trading companies in North Korea, as in China, controlled by the 
Communist regime insist that at least one-fourth of all goods leaving North 
Korea for South Korea must be either heroin or opium. The smugglers, usually 
agents operating both for information and monetary gain, have for the most 
part used the same route into South Korea since 1947. They obtain heroin 
in Kaesong and at small villages along the coast of North Korea, opposite 
Kanghwa Island, and enter South Korea at Inchon. Some have proceeded over- 
land directly to Seoul and thence to Taegu and Pusan. 

There is extensive cultivation of the opium poppy in the areas around Pyong- 
yong in the west and Wonsan on the east coast. There is also considerable 
cultivation in the northeasternmost province of North Korea. Some of the 
opium is shipped to a factory in Communist China at Chungjin near Peiping, 
but most of the opium is processed at a factory in Pyongyong. As much as 5 
tons of heroin have been stored at this factory. 

Heroin is purchased in North Korea from the Communist trading companies 
in exchange for commodities most needed by the Communist regime. One of 
these commodities is rubber shoes which on one occasion were used in the 
amount of 3,000 pairs to obtain 2,000 grams of heroin and 1,500 grams of opium. 
The opium in this case came from Communist China. The heroin was the course, 
granular, off-white type which has been sold into international traffic in North 
Korea since 1948. The heroin was originally in the familiar heavy tin cans with 
slipover tops soldered and waxed to protect the contents. Communist trading 
stores in North Korea have trafficked in heroin in this kind of container since 
1949 in wholesale quantities. The containers appear to have been hammered 
out of corrugated metal. 

The 2,000 grams of heroin and the 1,500 grams of opium were seized early in 
January 1954. The heroin had been placed aboard a 23-foot boat about an hour 
before departure from Heichampo, a small town with 5 or 6 docks capable of 
accommodating 17 to 18 small ships at one time on the cost of North Korea 
between Kaesong and Kanghwa Island. The smuggler was so confident of 
the contraband and so accustomed to smuggling that he did not bother to 
examine the contents of the packages which proved to be 85.2 percent heroin. 
The value of the rubber shoes traded for the opium and heroin was US$1,200. 

The smuggler stated that the Communist regime issues instructions to the 
trading companies in regard to the narcotics which are the property of the gov- 
ernment. Most of the smugglers average two tris monthly from North Korea 
to South Korea with narcotics. Young girls working as maids or prostitutes re- 
ceive the narcotics on many occasions. At other times the narcotics are turned 
over to wholesale syndicates some of which are made up of businesmen, 

A police official in the National Police Headquarters, Republic of Korea, stated 
that from April 1, 1952, to March 31, 1958, 2,400 Communists from North Korea, 
most of them posing as refugees, were arrested in South Korea. These Com- 
munists had received 6 months training in Communist ideology, learning names 
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of associates, names of contacts, answers to police in case of arrest, etc. at a 
political training school in northwest Korea. 

Using the expression of this official, these Communist agents carried gold 
in one hand and heroin in the other. The gold was for traveling and living 
expenses; the heroin was for political activity, for “mental” purposes. Young 
girls from 18 to 23 years of age had come down into South Korea from North 
Korea as Communist agents. Some of these became housemaids at appropriate 
homes of politicians, others became prostitutes, not in the true sense of the word 
for a living, but in order to accomplish their political purposes. When the Com- 
munists arrived with heroin they knew in advance where to deliver it. 

On May 10, 1953, heroin of the same quality, texture, and physical appearance, 
in the amount of 851 grams and in the same kind of containers mentioned above, 
was seized as it was being smuggled into South Korea. The detail of similarity 
in the containers extended even to the wax paper sack fitted into a brown sack 
of a peculiar texture and fastened at the top with paper clips of an unusual 
variety. 

On May 19, 1953, heroin in the amount of 22 grams was seized from a known 
Communist agent from North Korea 

Some of the narcotics sold by the Communist trading companies in North 
Korea is morphine base which is usually delivered to guerrillas in the mountains 
in southwest South Korea. On October 31, 1953, a erude clandestine plant, uti- 
lized for processing this morphine into heroin at the rate of 250 grams daily, was 
seized. 

In September 1953 a seizure was made of 15.8 pounds of opium and 135 grams 
of 90 percent heroin which had been brought in from North Korea. The opium 
was ir. glass jars and was in the odd-shaped balls which are characteristic of 
opium grown and collected in North Korea. The cultivators sell it in this form 
and it is usually cut through with a knife to prevent concealment of rocks for 
increased Weight. 

One distributor of heroin in wholesale lots in Seoul was a North Korean who 
spoke perfect Chinese and who operated a brothel over his flourishing trading 
store. To enter the brothel it was necessary to pass through the trading com- 
pany. The heroin was sold by the prostitutes on the premises as well as directly 
by the operator of the business. It was established that this smuggler and 
wholesaler knew the heroin was manufactured in Pyongyong and was brought 
in through Kanghwa Island to Seoul, Taegu, and Pusan. He had several cus 
tomers on an every-day basis at the rate of U. 8S. $10 for one-half gram of 
heroin. 

The heroin is sold at prices which the traffic will bear which vary from U. 8. 
$2 per 0.03 gram to about one-half that price when it is supplied to lepers, 
thieves, pickpockets, and prostitutes in the “Ditch” at Pusan. 





Hong Kong 

While movements of heroin through Hong Kong, because of its geographical 
location, continued despite efforts of local police who acted vigorously, there has 
been a noticeable trend toward bypassing this area whenever possible with ship- 
ments to other free countries. Enforcement officials and the courts have taken 
a positive attitude to thwart the traffickers. On February 26, 1954, in the Vie- 
toria District Court, Judge J. Reynolds, in sentencing a defendant for possession 
and sale of 12 grams of heroin, said “I regard this offense of possession and sale 
of narcotics as one of the most serious offenses to come before me, and you are 
sentenced to 2 years and 6 months on each charge”. 
Conclusion 

The threefold increase in some areas in the land devoted to the cultivation of 
the opium poppy in Communist China, the establishment of new heroin factories 
in Communist China, the continuation and expansion of a 20-year plan to finance 
political activities and spread addiction among free peoples through the sale of 
heroin and opium by the Communist regime in China, and the extension of the 
same pattern of narcotic activity to areas coming under the jurisdiction of Com- 
munist China has mushroomed the narcotic menace from Communist China into 
a multiheaded dragon threatening to mutilate and destroy whole segments 
of populations from whom the danger of addiction through ready availability of 
drugs had been removed during the past 40 years by the uncompromising work 
of the narcotic enforcement authorities in the free countries of the world. 

Until this Communist traffic in narcotics is dried up, the agents of this menace 
wherever found must be apprehended and dealt with surely and severely as a 
means of bringing under control this unbridled monster. 
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AppenbDIx D 
{Editorial from Washington Post, June 5, 1954] 
THE Opium WAR 


According to reports from Tokyo, hundreds and possibly thousands of cases 
involving the use of narcotic drugs have been discovered among American soldiers 
in the Far Kast. There is no particular mystery about where the stuff they were 
using came from: it came from Communist China, and the traffic in Chinese 
drugs among American soldiers in Japan has been organized and supervised 
by Japanese Communists acting on party orders. But this apparently is only a 
small phase of the worldwide dope racket that the Communists have been 
operatin 

Last week the matter was brought to the attention of the United Nations in a 
report to its Commission on Narcotic Drugs by Harry J. Anslinger. According to 
Mr. Anslinger, the racket is being directed from Peiping by Po I Po, former 
Finance Minister, and Chinese diplomatic agencies are collaborating in the work. 
The primary purpose seems to be the buying up of foreign exchange; but a sec- 
ondary purpose is the weakening of the non-Communist nations by extending the 
drug habit among their populations. By way of assuring an abundant supply 
there has been a great increase of poppy cultivation in both China and North 
korea. 

A good deal of the stuff (opium and opium derivatives, such as morphine and 
ieroin) has been coming in to the United States, smuggled ashore at various 
ports by merchant seamen. Mr. Anslinger mentioned a recent raid in San Fran- 
cisco by agents of his Federal Narcotics Bureau in which a great quantity of 
Chinese morphine was seized. No doubt American racketeers, whose other 
sources of supply have been pretty well choked off, have gratefully taken over 
the distribution of Chinese dope in this country. 

This is a very nasty and serious phase of the cold war. It is generally agreed 
that effective suppression of the dope traffic is possible only through interna- 
tional action. Efforts to obtain such action have been in progress for more than 
a generation, and as far as the Western nations are concerned have been, on the 
whole, very successful. Vigorous action by the respective governments, for ex- 
ample, has pretty well closed the once prolific sources of supply for the illicit drug 
traffic in Greece and Turkey. But the exploitation of the Chinese opium traffic 
by the Japanese was a constant subject of agitation in the League of Nations. 

The Chinese Communist dope racket ought to be similarly kept before the 
attention of the United Nations. All the same, there is a certain irony in the 
situation, since we cannot help recalling that it was the British East India Co. 
which forced opium upon China in the first place and which in 1839-40 resorted 
to war when a Manchu Emperor attempted to put an end to this forbidden traffic. 


— 





[Editorial from Saturday Evening Post, June 1, 1954] 
ReD CHINA Exports Optum To MAKE Dorr Abpicts or OuR Boys IN ASIA 


There is one form of Red warfare against the civilized world which the 
armistice agreement did not suspend or even mention. That is dope warfare. 

This form of campaigning, designed to make United Nations soldiers into drug 
addicts, did not begin with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. The use of 
opium derivatives, as an adjunct to aggression and conquest, has been familiar 
to the Far East for at least 25 years. Before and during the Japanese war on 
China, hordes of Korean gangsters, in the earlier years enjoying extraterritorial 
rights as Japanese subjects, and later acting as agents of the Japanese army, 
smuggled great quantities of heroin into China. The smuggling of the deadly 
heroin into China had one major purpose—the demoralization of a people marked 
for conquest. The dope traffic was designed to bring in revenue, 

Ever since the latter part of 1949, when the Communists obtained control 
of south China, the Burmese and Siamese Governments have been complaining 
that tons of opium were moving into and through their countries by jungle 
trails from southwest China. In recent years the Chinese press in Hong Kong 
has been reporting monotonously and laconically the arrests of dope peddlers and 
seizures of opium, morphine, and heroin smuggled into the crown colony from 
Red China. 
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Meanwhile, the Japanese and Korean police, plus the United States military 
authorities, have been increasingly busy for 6 years, keeping tabs on opium 
derivatives smuggled into Japan first, and then into South Korea—from North 
Korea and northern China directly, and from south China by way of Hong Kong. 
As long ago as July 10, 1952, Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger, of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics, submitted to the United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs a report which the United States Government had received from the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan a few months earlier. It 
dealt with the smuggling of narcotics from North Korea and Communist China 
into Japan. 

According to this report, the first Japanese police seizures of smuggled dope in 
quantity had been made late in 1947. The stuff was heroin, and the arrests made 
immediately involved high Communist Party functionaries on Japan’s southern 
island of Kyushu and a party organization in Rashin, North Korea. Then the 
poison began coming in from all directions. In 1951, 2,208 traffickers in dope 
were caught in Japan, and of these 377 were Chinese and 269 were North Koreans, 
all Communists. Mr. Anslinger told the U. N. Narcotics Commission that, in 
view of the evidence, “it is not slanderous to state that Communist China is at 
the present time the biggest source of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs in the 
world.” 

That was in 1952. In April of 19538 a much longer and more detailed report 
was submitted to the U. N. Narcotics Commission, packed with the names of 
Red Chinese official patrons of the dope trade and of their agents abroad. The 
Commission has shown that the dope was coming down the west coast of Kores 
in small boats from the Communist Koreans in the north to the Communist 
guerrillas in southwest Korea. Its ultimate destination was, of course, the 
U. N. armed forces. 

In the Japanese press it is commonly assumed that the smuggling of heroin 
and other drugs into their country serves a double purpose. It yields funds for 
the purchase of strategic materials by Communist underground agents, and for 
the support of the Japanese Communist Party. The second and incidental pur- 
pose is the demoralization of the American and other occupation forces in Japan, 

Meanwhile addiction is growing in this country, notably among teen-agers, as 
every newspaper reader is aware; and the commodity involved is usually heroin, 
the deadliest of opium derivatives and one that has no place in American medical 
practice and is not, therefore, diverted from the legal manufacture and distribu- 
tion of narcotics. It comes from abroad. The Federal Narcotics Bureau says 
that Red China is the major source of supply. 

A fuller knowledge of Red China’s dope traffic as an “instrument of policy” 
ought to help doubting Americans get a clearer understanding of “Bolshevik 
ethics.” 





APPENDIX E 


{Excerpts from ‘“‘Mao Tse-tung, Stop This Dirty Opium Business,” book by Richard L. G. 
Deverall, former executive secretary, association of Catholic Trade Unionists, chief of 
labor education for SCAP, now representative for International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions in Far East°® 


VICTIM COUNTRIES AND THE TRANSMITTER 


It is quite obvious that the dirty opium business in Japan is largely in the 
hands of Chinese and Korean dope-pushers, And, as the successful seizures 
indicate, the heart of the business is concentrated in two areas—the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama area, in which 77.35 percent of all heroin seizures took place in 1953, and 
the Kobe-Osaka area, which accounted for 15.47 percent of the heroin seizures 
during the same period. ™ 

There are many other areas, but these two lead. The reason is easy to dis- 
cover: (1) The enormous population concentration in these urban areas provides 
both the market and the cover for subversive activities. In other than the 
largest urban areas, it is impossible to do much in a Japan trained from To- 
kugwa times to observe and report anything unusual; (2) both areas are seaport 
areas; and (3) both areas are near large American bases which provide some of 
the illicit market. It is this last which has aroused considerable attention on 
the part of students of the dirty business of Mao Tze-tung in Japan for the dens 


—_—_—_—— 
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of prostitution, cabarets, and pimping preserves which adjoin many of the 
UNO base areas in Japan have spawned a problem which is in many quarters 
still denied or avoided. 

An official report states,™ “In the Atsugi-Gotemba area, Communists, both 
ean and Chinese (with the Koreans outnumbering the Chinese), are using 
treet girls to sell heroin to American military personnel.” This source notes 


that the Sasebo area (a huge seaport) is dominated by Chinese as is the Tach- 
kawa Airbase area: Koreans dominate the Chitose Airbase area in Hokkaido, the 
Send Base, the Asaka area: while Chinese and Koreans both work in dread- 
ful Misaw n northern Honshu, and Kokura in northern Kyushu. And, on 

part, the Narcotics Bureau of the Japanese Ministry of Welfare maintains 
special offices at Chitose, Tachikawa, Yokohama, Kobe, and Sasebo. The first 
two pl ul American airbases; the remaining three are vital seaports of 


Japan and, of the three, Sasebo is generally well-populated with foreign sailors 


Police raids in the Tachikawa area “ have demonstrated that the opium traffic 
is extensive ind difficult to control. One police raid in the Osaka area involved 
902 suspected narcotics dens and resulted in the arrest of 314 persons.” Another 
raid, in Kobe, uncovered a suspected 112 dens, resulted in the arrest of 45 suspects 
and revealed another international ring made up of the almost inevitable com- 
bination of Japanese, Chinese, and Koreans.” <A few days later, reports noted ™ 
that a huge ring operating in the U. N. naval base area of Sasebo, in southern 
Kyushu, had been cracked by the vigilant Japanese narcotics agents. In Tokyo, 

has been estimated that the Japanese-Korean-Chinese “pushers” and operators 
of the dirty drug business feed an estimated 1,500 dens many of them in the 
Asakusa and Sinjuku areas of the metropolis.™ 

Now we have hinted that there is an intimate relation between the dirty Red 
Chinese opium racket and the presence of U. N. troopers in Japan. This is true 
l’or example, reflecting the intimate connection between American Security Force 
ases in Japan and the drug racket, the Japanese Military of Welfare’s 
; > particularly cites * the blackmarket price for 





Narcotics Bureau report for 1953 
heroin “in and around major cities and security forces military bases,” noting 
that in Tokyo the price per gram in 1953 ranged from yen 4,000 to yen 8,000 
while in the city of Chitose in northernmost Hokkaido, it ranged from yen 5,000 
to ven 15.000 

This does not mean that American servicemen in Japan are as a body ad 
to hiropon, heroin and/or opium smoking. We know, for example, that 
late in 1953 Japanese narcotics agents smashed one ring operating in the airbase 
satellite city of Chitose and consisting of Japanese peddlers supplied by a Korean 
drug operator.” We also have the report of Maj. Gen. P. E. Ruestow, com 
mander of the giant Tachikawa Airbase outside of Tokyo, that the Army would 
do everything possible to curb the drug traffic as it related to the GI’s.™ 

We have one report,” for example, relating to the story of the American soldier 
who took an injection of heroin while in a room of the Kings Hotel, Kokura, 





Kyushu. He died despite emergency treatment. Sakae Sasayama, a female nar 
cotics peddler, was arrested for her part in selling the death-dealing drug to the 
ill-fated American serviceman. Another sensational report™ noted that 5 


American servicemen had died in 1 month because of overdoses of heroin. Yet on 
the other hand, the Eighth Army through an unnamed spokesman was quoted ™ 
‘ ing that drug addiction of American servicemen in the Far East was 
“negligible” and that cases of dope addiction that came to the attention of the 
provost marshal’s office could “be counted on the fingers of one hand.” Obvi- 
ously the heroin overdose deaths on the part of GI’s so far reported are what 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Yet available evidence and the research of this author indicates that GI addic- 
tion is not the real problem, as terrible as it indeed is even if only one GI dies 
from heroin poisoning. A Diet investigating body reported that in the Tachi- 





*P. 6, remarks of Harry J. Anslinger, ete., op. cit 
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kawa area some 3,000 prostitutes are reported in residence, and of this number 
some 1,500 are dope addicts “and they got the bad habit from American GI's who 
have learned of the use of drug overseas, especially in Korea, it is alleged.” * 
It is a fact, however, that the Red Line areas of both Sinjuku and Yosiwara, 
hoth in Tokyo, serve a clientele which is 100 percent non-GI. GI’s in fact can- 
not enter such an area and the military police patrols pass through them every 
night in order to oust any possible GI. Yet in these areas both hiropon and heroin 
addiction is known and in evidence. 


AppeNDIx F 


[Excerpts from Report of U. N. Commission on Narcotie Drugs, 9th sess. ] 
IL“Licir TRAFFIC 


GENERAL 


155. The Commission appointed an Ad Hoe Committee on Seizures, composed 
of the representatives of Canada, Egypt, Greece, India, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States of America, and entrusted it with the task of 
making a preliminary study of the documents on illicit traffic which the Com- 
mission had before it and of formulating recommendations as to how the Com- 
mission could best handle this subject. 

The Ad Hoe Committee elected Mr. E. 8. Krishnamoorthy (India) Chairman, 
and Mr. J. H. Walker (United Kingdom) Vice Chairman, and held seven meet- 
ings at which it examined the documents relating to illicit traffic. The memo- 
randum of the Secretary-General (E/CN.7/272)*" was taken as a basis for dis- 
cussion. The representative if the International Criminal Police Commission 
attended some of the meetings of the Committee and made statements particu- 
larly in connection with the memorandum on illicit traffic submitted by the 
ICPC (E/CN.7/273). The Committee also heard the Observer for Italy on the 
question of illicit traffic in heroin in that country. 

156. In its report (E/CN.7/L.53) the Committee confined itself to a general 
review of the illicit traffic situation in various parts of the world; it suggested 
a plan for the discussion by the Commission on this subject and made four rece- 
ommendations, which are discussed in paragraphs KKK to OOO below. 

L157. In its review of the illicit traflic, the Commission followed the general 
scheme suggested by the Committee on Seizures 

There was much discussion about the reporting of the origin of drugs seized 
in the illicit traffic. It should be clearly understood that attributions of origin 
in this report are based on the statements made by the Governments reporting 
the seizures under articles 21 and 23 of the 1931 Convention. 


RAW OPIUM 
Far East 

158. The Commission noted that the volume of illicit traffic was greatest in 
Thailand, with 16,970 kg. seized in 1953, followed by India (4,694 kg.), Burma 
(4,426 ke.), Singapore (2,272 kg.), Federation of Malaya (1,721 kg.), Indonesia 
(94 kg.), and Hong Kong (838 kg.). The seizures in India and Burma came 
mostly from the internal traffic, and the Chinese mainland was the source 
given for the greater part of 482 ke. of raw opium seized in the Far East. 
Thailand was given as the source of 302 kg. seized in the Federation of Malaya 
and India as the source for 79 kg. also seized in Malaya. The main source of the 
Thailand opium had been from smuggling over the northern land frontier into 
the interior of the country. The routes followed by the traffic had not differed 
much from previous years. With the exception of internal traffic, the principal 
carriers had been members of crews on seagoing vessels. 

159. The representative of India explained that most of the opium seized in 
his country was of local origin and that stringent control measures had reduced 
to a minimum the amount of Indian opium which entered the international illicit 
traffic. In some cases the Indian Government had been able to convince the 














6 Tokyo, Mainichi Sinbun. November 8, 1953 

17 See documents E/CN.7/SR.227, 230, 241, 242, 244-247, 247/Add.1, 248, 257, 258 

18 This document is based on the advance copies of Chapter V (Illicit Traffic) of the 
annual reports received in respect of forty-three sovereign States and seven territories and 
on the seizures reports covering 1,285 seizures reported by nineteen sovereign States and 
seventeen territories. The closing date for its preparation was 15 March 1954 
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Governments concerned that seized opium, which they believed to be of Indian 
origin, had not come from India. The Indian Government was making every 
effort to prevent smuggling of opium out of the country. The policy of strict 
control and the progressive reduction of the area of poppy cultivation and of 
the quantity of opium made available for quasi-medical purposes had achieved 

considerable measure of success. On the other hand, these measures had had 
the effect of increasing the demand for illicit opium with a concomitant sharp 
rise in the price of the drug on the illicit market. 

160. As there was some indication that Indian opium was finding its way to 


Cey with a view to ultimate diversion to illicit traffic, the Commission de- 
cided to ask the Secretary-General to request the Government of Ceylon to 
furnish a report on the seizure of 1,700 lbs. of raw opium mentioned in a 


United States Customs’ Report and referred to by the representative of the 
United States of America in the Committee on Seizures, 

161. In view of the considerable quantity of opium seized in India it was 
suggested that the opium purchased by the Government did not perhaps rep 


resent the country’s total production. The representative of India pointed out, 
purchase the entire production, and that a 


howe that his Government did ] 


considerable proportion of the quantity seized in 1953, which in any case 
represented only less than 1 percent of the country’s production, had probably 
found its way into the illicit market after it had been purchased by the Govern- 
ment monopoly The Government only kept the amount of opium required for 
the export trade and the manufacture of alkaloids. It distributed the rest 
among the twenty-eight State Governments, which in turn made the opium 
lable to licensed vendors. 

162. While examining the situation in Burma, the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Seizures, although aware of the efforts of the Burmese Government toward the 
suppression of the illicit traffic, was yet concerned to see that since 1951 no 
seizure reports had been reecived from that Government. The Commission 
asked the Secretariat to request the Burmese Government to resume the practice 
of sending such reports. In this connection the Observer for Burma informed 
the Commission that his Government was determined to cooperate fully not only 
n the control of narcotic drugs but also in related matters such as poppy 
cultivation As a result of the increase of the excise staff substantial opium 
seizures had been effected in 1953; and information relating to the more im- 
portant seizures had been included in Chapter V of the Annual Report. The 
server said he would, nevertheless, inform his Government of the Commis- 
sion’s request. 

168. As regards Thailand, the Commission considered that the situation was 
insatisfactory, and noted that much of the seventeen tons of opium seized in 
that country had found its way into opium-smoking dens. 

164. Raw opium seized in the British colonies in the Far East (Federation 
of Malaya, Hong Kong, Sarawak, Singapore) did not originate from cultivation 





within those territories. Unremitting efforts were being made in Singapore to 
combat the illicit traffic. In Hong Kong the authorities were taking special 


Steps to reduce the illicit traffic as much as possible and were working in close 
liaison with the Narcotics Bureau of the United States Treasury. They were 
also trying to establish closer cooperation to the same end with the Japanese 
authorities and would welcome fuller information from other neighboring 
territories. 

165. The Commission noted with satisfaction that the cooperation between 
Hong Kong and the United States authorities was excellent. It was stated that 
Hong Kong was only a transit point for the illicit traffic in the Far East. 

The Committee on Seizures was informed that Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, 
in spite of present difficulties, were making efforts to combat the illicit traffic. 
Near and Middle East 

166, The principal sources of the raw opium seized in 1953 were given as 
Lebanon and Turkey. The total quantities seized in this area as reported ta 
the Secretary-General by Governments were as follows: Egypt (1,475 kg.), 
Turkey (589 kg.), Lebanon (480 kg.), Iraq (369 kg.), and Israel (27 kg.). 

167. The principal carriers in the international traffic were members of the 
crews of seagoing vessels, and the routes followed by the traffickers were similar 
to those used in previous years. 

168. The representative of Turkey pointed out that, in fact, of the total 
amount of 2,370 kg. of raw opium seized in the Near and Middle Hast, 589 kg 
of which was attributed to Turkey, approximately 500 kg. consisted of raw opium 
seized in Turkey itself. 
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169. In connection with certain seizures made in Egypt the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was to be congratulated on its energetic action generally and in particular 
on the strong measures taken against the traffickers. 

170. The representative of Iran stated that his Government was taking steps 
to control the cultivation and purchase of opium poppy as strictly as possible 
and to stamp out the internal and externa! illicit traflic. Following the adoption 
of the 1953 Opium Protocol, Iran had decided to restrict poppy cultivation to 
certain provinces. 

171. When the Ad Hoe Committee on Seizures was examining the situation 
in the Near and Middle East, the representative of the United Kingrom had 
explained that the diversion of oil traffic from Abadan to other ports in the 
Persian Gulf had resulted in the appearance of some illicit traffic in narcotics 
in Kuwait and Bahrein,’™ since oil tankers were sometimes used for this purpose. 
The authorities in both territories were aware of the problem and were on the 
alert. In Kuwait they had organized a twenty-four launch patrol to prevent 
unauthorized movement between the tankers and the shore. There was no 
evidence that the airlines were being used to transport opium, but careful watch 
was being kept. 

North America 

172. Raw opium had been seized in United States (19.5 kg.), Meico (4.9 kg.), 
and Canada (1.5 kg.). The quantities seized in the United States originated, 
according to the reports of this Government, from Mexico, India, Turkey, and 
Iran. The routes and methods used by the traffickers had been virtually the 
same as during previous years; for the most part it had been members of ships’ 
crews who had engaged in the smuggling. 

173. The Commission was informed by the representative of Mexico that in 
pursuance of their campaign against the clandestine cultivation of opium poppy, 
the authorities in his country had destroyed poppy plantations covering an area 
of 733,676 sq. m. between March 1953 and February 1954. The police had 
succeeded in controlling an area of 24,503 sq. km., and over 38,875 sq. km. of 
poppy plantations had been kept under aerial observation. An area of 1,742,344 
sq. m. which had previously been planted with poppy was now used for licit 
cultivation or lay fallow. Thus, according to official figures, there were now 
2,476,010 sq. m. which had not produced poppy in an area suited for its illicit eul- 
tivation. In the northwest part of the country poppy production had practically 
disappeared. The Mexjcan Government was preparing a programme of more 
intensive economic and agricultural development, affecting mines and forests in 
particular, in order to remedy the social conditions which had led to poppy 
cultivation in certain parts of the Rebublic. The representative of the United 
States of America congratulated the representative of Mexico on the report he 
submitted and asked that he extend to the Mexican Government on behalf of 
the delegation of the United States its appreciation for the excellent work that 
Government is doing. The United States representative concluded that when- 
ever there has been criticisms in the American press and some legislative halls, 
he always rose to defend the Mexican Government. The Chairman, on behalf 
of the Commission, also congratulated the Mexican representative. 

Other regions 

174. Seizures of raw opium had been reported in France (309 kg.), Australia 
(94 kg.), Netherlands (9 kg.), Union of South Africa (4 kg.), and some African 
territories. A part of the quantities seized in Australia had come from India 
although correspondence in regard to the origin of the opium was still going on 
between the two countries. The routes and methods used had been essentially 
the same as in previous years, and the traflickers were for the most part seamen, 


PREPARED OPIUM 


Far East 

175. The largest quantities of prepared opium had been seized in India (21 
kg.), Indonesia (16 kg.), Malaya (185 ke.), Hong Kong (17 kg.), and Singa- 
pore (441 kg.). The sources of the illicit traffic had been the Chinese mainland, 





u9 The representative of Iran observed that the island of Bahrein being an integral part 
of Iran, the control of the illicit traffic in Bahrein was within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Iranian Government; in reply the representative of the United Kingdom states 
that it was well known that for many years Her Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom had been responsible for the international relations of the territories of Kuwait 
and Bahrein. He had made inquiries through normal channels of the authorities in those 
two territories since it would be recalled that last year some interest had been shown in 
the Commission about the possibility of illicit traffic in the Persian Gulf 
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Singapore, and Thailand, and some of the smuggling had been through Burma. 
Members of ships’ crews had been reported in connection with the seizures 


Near and Middle East 
176. No seizures had been reported either in 1952 or 1953. It was, however, 
suspected that there was some illicit traffic in prepared opium in that area, 


Other redions 

177. Seizures had been reported in Austrailia (12 kg.), United Kingdom 
3.83 kg.), France, Curacao, Trinidad, and Mauritius. The sources of the traffic 
were given as the Chinese mainland, India, Mexico, Singapore, and Thailand. 


HEROIN 


178. Seizures of heroin had been reported from the following countries and 
territories: Algeria, Canada, Egypt, France, Federal Repubic of Germany, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Philippines, Triest, Tunisia, Turkey, and 
United States of America. Total heroin seizures reported for 1953 amounted to 
135,602 kg., compared with 124,447 kg. reported for 1952 and 120,638 kg. for 1951. 
The largest single seizure (14,800 kg.) reported was made in France. The 
sources reported were the Chinese mainland, France, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
Mexico, and Turkey. 

179. The Commission concentrated its attention on the two following problems: 


Ttaly 

180. The Observer for Italy confirmed that heroin had not been manufactured 
in his country since July 1951, and that the Italian Government intended to pro- 
hibit the therapeutic use of the drug as soon as it was able to ovemcome opposi- 
tion in some medical quarters. Moreover, Italy was no longer a source of illicit 
traffic in heroin; in fact in 1955 only 10 kg. of this drug had been used licitly and 
Italy had now to protect itself against illicit importation into the country. In 
this connection the Senate had approved a bill which was before the Chamber of 
Deputies, providing very severe penalties for illicit manufacturers of and traf- 
fickers in narcotic drugs, including imprisonment up to ten years and a maxi- 
mum fine of US $8.000. Under the bill a warrant for arrest could be issued even 
when the offenders were not caught in the act, thus enabling the judicial author- 
ities to act promptly. Very strict control over all matters relating to the produc- 
tion and transport of and trade in narcotic drugs would also be established, and 
doctors and pharmacists would be bound on pain of serious penalties to ascertain 
the identity of the persons for whom they prescribed or to whom they sold 
narcotic drugs. 

181. During 1953 and the first months of 1954, illicit traffic in narcotic drugs 
manufactured in Italy had not exceeded 3 kg., all other quantities seized in Italy 
being of foreign origin; several firms had been closed and their licenses with- 
drawn. At the administrative level, the Italian Government had taken steps 
to intensify the struggle against the illicit manufacture of and traffic in narcotic 
drugs and to collaborate more closely with the international control organs. 
An interministerial committee had been instructed to coordinate the activities 
of all the services engaged in the control of narcotic drugs. A central narcotics 
bureau had been set un; there was a special investigation service under the pub- 
lic prosecutor, and a permanent control service had been established for every 
firm authorized to manufacture or use narcotic drugs, with a view to preventing 
any violations of the narcotics legislation. Consideration was also being 
given to reducing the number of licensed establishments. Courses for the train- 
ing of experts in control, investigation, seizures, and chemical analysis of nar- 
cotie drugs as well as for the police had been organized. 

182. While congratulating the Italian Observer on the measures already taken 
or envisaged by his Government, the representatives of Canada and the United 
States drew attention to the urgent need for such measures in a country where 
according to the seizure reports received the volume of illicit traffic since 1948 
totalled nearly one ton of narcotics. In this connection, the Italian Observer 
referred to the case of Professor Migliardi, which the Commission discussed at 
its eighth session, and stated that a committee of experts composed of three chem- 
istry professors had finally established that the quanity of heroin manufactured 
clandestinely by Migliardi had been only 128 kg. and not 340 kg. as originally 
estimated. The trial of Migliardi, Calascibetta, and others would be held 
shortly. Since the complicity of the owners of the factory could not be estab- 
lished the firm of Schiaparelli had only been closed for a fortnight by order of the 
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prefect of Turin. It was unlikely that there would be any further breach of the 
regulations since all Italian plants manufacturing narcotics had been placed 
under permanent day and night supervision. 

183. The Commission expressed the hope that as a result of these new control 
measures the illicit traffic in Italy would have been effectively suppressed by 
the time the Commission came to examine it again at its next session. 


Far East 

184. The representative of the United States of America pointed out that the 
heroin seized in many of the cases listed in the Secretary General’s memoran- 
dum ™ could be traced to the Far East. Most of the heroin entering the western 
United States came from the Chinese mainland and the traffic in narcotics from 


there was a deliberate policy w 


ich was being followed by Communist China as a 
means of earning foreign exchange and of undermining the morale and health of 
the population of other countries 

185. A plan for the export and sale of opium and heroin had been established on 
the Chinese mainland and opium, morphine and heroin worth $60,000,000 had 
been exported in a year. A close relationship between heroin and opium agents 








and political agents pervaded all levels of fl organization Some Chinese 
abroad were sending gold and strategic materials into the Chinese mainland in 
exchange for heroin and opium ‘his business absorbed 200 tons of opium a year 





as well as vast amounts of pure heroin, heroin pill 


Ss and morphine 
186. Great efforts had been made to improve the cultivation of the opium poppy 








in a number of provinces and in particular in Yunnan. Heroin factories were 
operating in Chungjin, a Peking suburb, and in Szechuan, Kwangsi and Yannan, 
Although the legislation on the Chinese mainland pr ted the production of 
opium and the famufacture of heroin, it was the policy of the regime to increase 
both. A vast amount of heroin from the Chinese mainland was being sold in 


‘ty of the natior 
1e largest centers of opium production 


Japan and threatened the health and saf 
187. North Korea had become one of 





in the Far East and was sending large amounts of heroin into South Korea. Two 
thousand four hundred North Koreans, most of the posing as fugees and 
carrying gold for expens ind heroin for political use, had been arrested in 


South Korea from April 1952 to March 1958 

188. The representative of the United States concluded that the continuation 
and expansion of a twenty-year-old plan to finance political activities and spread 
addiction among other peoples through the sale of opium and heroin, and the 
extension of those operations to areas which had come under the jurisdiction of 
the Chinese mainland had mutilated and destroyed whole sections of populations 
which, during the past forty vears, had been freed of the danger of addiction 
through the efforts of the enforcement authorities of the free countries, 

189. The representative of China corroborated the allegations made by the 
representative of the United States, adding that in the provinces of Honan and 
Hopeh, 10,000 acres were used for poppy growing, and about 1,000,000 ounces 
of heroin a year were produced 1 





in Kwantung Provin In addition to a drug 
manufacturing plant near Peking, a known factory in Szechuan was producing 
over 300 lbs. of heroin daily. 

190. The representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics told the 
Commission that the United States representative’s statement had shown ill-will 
toward continental China and North Korea, and contained defamatory and 
unsubstantiated allegations of a political nature which were out of place in the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs Moreover, representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China and of North Korea were not present to refute the state- 
ments 

191. The representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics pointed out 
that an official decree of the People’s Republic of China on narcotics had pro- 
hibited, from the day of its promulgation, the production, sale and transport of 
opium and other drugs. The accusation levelled at that country was unwar- 
ranted, since it had taken definite steps to deal with the problem. 

192. The representative of Poland fully shared the opinion of the representa- 
tive of the USSR and said that no trace of the United States accusation against 
the People’s Republic of China was to be found in any document before the 
Commission, which was witnessing a manoeuvre to spread hostility towards the 
People’s Republic of China. That country should be congratulated on the 


2 See E/CN.7/272 
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courageous manner in which it had combated the illicit trade in narcotics; its 
achievements had been remarkable, after the deplorable situation which had 
prevailed under the Kuomintang. 

193. The representative of Canada mentioned that increasing anxiety was 
being caused to the Canadian authorities by the traffic in heroin which un- 
doubtedly entered that country by the same illicit channels as were used to 
smuggle the drug into the United States of America. 

194. The representative of the United Kingdom stated that his remarks con- 
cerning the efforts made in Hong Kong to combat the illicit traffic in raw opium 
applied with equal force to heroin; the authorities would pursue their efforts in 
spite of the heavy burden they imposed on the local community. Any assistance 
from neighbouring countries, and particular direct contact between competent 
services, would be welcome. He took note with satisfaction of a declaration by 
the United States delegate that the efforts of the local preventive services had 
led traffickers to avoid routing contraband through Hong Kong. He was glad 
that the representative of the International Criminal Police Commission had 
agreed that the evidence of the existence of a heroin laboratory in Hong Kong 
mentioned in the ICPC document has been based on insufficient information; as 
bad been stated in regard to opium, the illicit traffic in Hong Kong was almost 
entirely a transit traffic. 

195. As a concluding statement in the debate on the problem of heroin, the 
representative of Greece suggested that a scientific study into the origin of 
seized heroin should be undertaken with a view to ascertaining whether the 
source of a particular type of heroin could be determined from its consistency 
or quality. 


COCA AND COCAINE AND MORPHINE 


196. The Commission was gratified to note both the decrease in and the low 
total quantity of morphine and cocaine seized. Except for two fairly large seizures 
of morphine in France and Thailand respectively, only very small amounts of 
morphine and cocaine had been reported in 1953. 


SYNTHETIC DRUGS 


197. It was noted that while the amount of synthetic drugs seized was rela- 
tively small, the seizures nevertheless illustrated some points to which attention 
might be directed, in particular the illicit despatch of small quantities of drugs 
by mail. Some members pointed out that some of the seizures had been made 
by customs authorities whose task would be simplified if there were a double 
red line on each package containing narcotic drugs. 


CANNABIS 
Far East 


198. The greatest quantity of cannabis seized in the Far East had been in 
India (14,450 kg). The representative of India stated that the consumption 
and smuggling of bhang and ganja had increased recently as a result of the 
progressive reduction in the quantities of opium supplied for quasi-medical uses. 
Drug addicts who could no longer obtain opium were reduced to bhang and 
ganja, which were imported illicitly in considerable quantities, primarily from 
Nepal. Negotiations on the subject were, however, in progress between the 
Indian and Nepalese authorities, and surveillance had been intensified along 
the border. 


Near and Middle Fast 

199. The largest quantities of cannabis seized in those regions had been in 
Lebanon (3,050 kg) and Egypt (2.931 kg). There had been a great decrease 
in the seizures of this drug in Egypt for which the Arab League had been largely 
responsible. The representative of Egypt outlined to the Commission the aims 
and methods of work of the Permanent Anti-Narcotics Bureau of the League 
which, among other things, were to coordinate the efforts of Member States 
in combating the clandestine production of and illicit traffic in narcotic drugs, 
and to facilitate the exchange of relevant information between the Member 
States. 

200. The Commission decided to congratulate the Arab League on the measures 
it had taken, and to note in its report that it was gratified to be informed of the 
League’s work. 
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North America 
201. Seizure of cannabis were reported by the United States of America (1,230 


> 


kz), Mexico (461 kg) and Canada (3 kg). Of the total amount seized, a con- 
siderable part was of Mexican origin. 
Africa 

202. The smuggling of cannabis and kif still contained on a large scale in Mor- 
occo, cannabis having been introduced into the country after kif had been offi- 
cially prohibited in 1953. Recently the smuggling of kif had increased and this 
was causing the Moroccan authorities some anxiety; on 29 April 1954 a decree 
had been signed prohibiting all use of cannabis. The Commission noted that 
881 tons of cannabis were destroyed in the Union of South Africa during 1953. 


EUROPE 


203. A seizure of 300 kg of cannabis in the suburbs of Paris at the beginning 
of April 1954 indicated that the decline in the illicit traffic in Indian hemp in 
France was not as marked as it appeared from earlier figures. The attention of 
the Commission was drawn to the presence of small colonies of North African 
mine workers in Belgium, France and Luxembourg, who were growing cannabis 
for their own consumption, and to a number of cases of addiction to cannabis 
which were reported from the Federal Republic of Germany. The general picture 
in the United Kingdom had not changed; the amounts seized fluctuated greatly 
from year to year. The persons using cannabis were almost exclusively of 
African or Asian origin. There had been a slight intensification of smuggling of 
hashish and cannabis tops into Greece, particularly through the island of 
Metilene. 

GENERAL PROBLEMS 
Smugoling by sea 


204. The Commission was told by the representative of the International Crim- 
inal Police Commission that certain gaps in its memorandum were due to the 
fact that it had received no information regarding certain countries. It was 
pointed out that the date provided in the Secretary General’s memorandum and 
in the memorandum of the ICPC were in some respects complementary and that 
both, as well as other information available, should be taken into account by 
the Commission. 

In response to the Council’s resolution 436 D (XIV) requesting Governments 
to inform the Secretary General of the names of seamen convicted of illicit traf- 
ficking, only the United States Government had communicated a list. Some gov- 
ernments had supplied similar information in other forms. The United States 
Government had also circulated for the information of the Commission a report 
on illicit trafficking in narcotics by the crews of merchant ships and civil aircraft 

Whereas the number of United States ships in the Secretary General's list had 
considerably decreased, the number of British ships had shown an increase. This 
was to a considerable extent explained by the fact that the crews of British ships 
generally included foreign, and particularly Asian, sailors who carried small 
quantities of narcotic drugs for their own use but who could not however, be 
considered as engaged in illicit traffic. Other cases were ships of British registry 
which, however, were engaged wholly in trade in other parts of the world. 


Smuggling by air 


205. Some cases of smuggling by air had been noted but it did not appear that 
there has been an significant change. The ICPC had compiled a list of aircraft 
and pilots that had been engaged in smuggling in certain European and Middle 
East countries. No smuggling of narcotic drugs had yet been detected, but the 
aircraft and pilots were under surveillance. 

Smuggling through the mails 

206. The Commission examined a list of the seizures involving the use of the 
mails which had been reported to the Secretary Genera! for 1953. It noted that 
of 12 seizures, 4 were made in India and 6 in France, the latter involving small 
quantities of narcotics sent from Switzerland. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
Lebanon 
207. The observer for the Lebanon said that the Commission's discussion of the 
item had not been expected by his Government Its efforts had been directed 
towards the suppression of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs in its country. 











ugoslav authorities or 
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He accordingly requested postponement of the date until the next 
a full account of the situation would be available. 
in the documentation on illicit traflic 


session when 
Some members observed that 
before the Commission there was a consid- 
es to the Lebanon as a country of origin of the various 


erable number of referen 


drugs seized, particularly opium and heroin. The request for postponement of the 

d u nm was agreed to by the Comniission by 10 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions. 

Pro} 11 of Burma relating to the coordination of the efforts of certain Far 

/ tern Gover ( ; to suppress poppy cultivation and the smuggling of 
208. The Commission considered the Burmese proposal and the note by 
the Secretary General containing excerpts from the replies of Burma, China, 
Laos in and Thai |! regarding that proposal. The observer 
f w the ( vhich | ed his Government to submit its 
\ now fe howe that the eht « the discussiol! vhich had 
nt yas bot the Commission and in the Council, the propo i 
ly n re ind it w for the mi ion to decide whether it should 
keel ‘ on its agenda or post] it t i r date 
209 Che observers for Laos and Viet-Nam indicated that international assist- 
! through xper's desig d under he authe tv oO the United Nations 
ould no doubt contribute to the suppression of illicit traffic in that area. The 
erve r Lane how er, fe the Iippression of poppy cultivation and 
yf the ggling of opium could not be successfully achieved unless national 
I icit tratlic was rengthened and ord tion established among the 
ees of the various cou ‘ once! | 
10. The ¢ mission decided to thdraw the proposal of Burma from its 
: line { f r could be raised at a future date 
! ( ( iene T) ssion also decided to 
Genel { he Governine f Burma, Cambodia, 
| Viet-Na I ‘ hen the national control of 
fic in narcotic ru d to pera Ww her n nal administra 
I Ct en¢ 

21 | Commissic t note f the communication received from the 

AY I vr of Tat r n reply to the request by the Secretary General for 
’ ‘ ition in tl Zone. stating th nee 1952 no seizure of 
! heen ! here was no illicit traflie in the Zone 
H I i trom the rep ve of the United State that notorious nar 
l ( el d ie ier he ¢ mission decided to request the 
I e tl la itl to ni a supplementary 
! ( I ISSl ( ( l s nths or 

( i ed a atement on il I iffic communicated by 
l ret und wa il rl ad bY fim that smali quantities 
, wer hei S sled into Greece across the Bulgarian border. 
Che entative f the Union of S et Sor Republics expressed some 
! i ] Bu i The ¢ nin on decided by a vote of 
I th 4 abstentions, to take note of tl itement included among the 

ad nts re © to illicit ffi 
] tio? cooperat } / lat h the ] ernational Criminal Police 

('o n ( 

224 In Ad Hoe ¢ mit eon sS 1I'¢ nd in the Commission, the repre- 
se of Turkey pointed out that the most efficient way of combating illicit 
raffic w close cooperation between the countries concerned. The Commission 
hared this opinior In this connection instances of such cooperation between 
various national authorities were mentioned with appreciation, for example, 
het 


ween Greece and Turkey, France and Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
ted States in the Far East, Mexico and the United States, France and the 
ted States rhe representative of the United States congratulated the 


the control exercised in their country. 
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225. The representative of the International Criminal Police Commission 








thanked the Commission for the interest shown in its memorandum. In the 
narcoties field the 1CPC was mainly concerned with the campaign against 
traffickers and in particular facilitated liaison between the control services of 
various countries. The Commission’s annual assembly enabled officials of vari- 
ous countries to coordinate their work and exchange information. The work of 
the Secretariat General contributed to tracking down and breaking up inter 
national gangs of traflickers Several members < the Commission expressed 
their appreciation of the ICPC’s work and hoped that cooperation between their 
respective Governments and the ICPC would prove increasingly f uitful 

296. In this connexion, the Commission decided by 18 votes to none, with 2 
abstentions, to emphasize the importance of comply with resolution 436 ¢ 
(XIV) adopted by the Cou on the recommendation of the Commission to 
the effect that Governments should be advised that the illicit trade in narcotic 
drugs cannot be combated successfully by national efforts alone, and that inter 
national cooperation is essential particularly by way of direct communication 
between national administrations combating the is iftic 

2927. The Commission further decided by 13 votes to none, with 2 abstentions, 
to recommend to the Council the adoption of 4 resolution inviting Governments 
to coordinate their efforts to combat illicit trathe ne their attention to the 
work of the International Criminal Police Commi on and requesting them to 


furnish that Organization with any information relating to persons involved in 
illicit traffic which might be of international va 


228. In conclusion the Com ssion decided by 12 votes to 2 to take note of 
the documents regarding illicit traffic 

220. The representative of the Union « Soviet Socialist Republics explained 
that, since some of the documents referred to unfou charges of illicit trathe 
from the Chinese mainland, she could not take note f them as a whole, although 
he agreed with many of them fhe repres ative of Poland coneurred. 


CHILDREN IN PERI “PUSHERS” Al SELLING N yYrIcs TO THOUSANDS OF 


Until a few } rs ago the future of the dope traffi ti United States looked 
happily dim In 1900 1 out of every 400 n ans ha been a drug addict 
By the late 1940's that 1 i sh ] With the 1 ed Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs doing an effec e job of halting illega ru 
movements from Ita I e Near East, it seemed likely that with the pass 
ne of the curren eneration of 50,000 users, drug addiction in the United 
States would virtually disappear. Then an nuely phenomenon was observed 

rhe average age of patients committed to the biggest United States hospital 
for drug addicts suddenly dropped 10 years. An alarmed Chicago discovered 
that 1 out of every 5 “junkies” it was arrestin; aminor. One was only 12. 
New York cops estimated the city held at least 5,000 teen-age addicts. A series 
of Detroit raids netted 48 dope pushers, all of whom had been selling to high- 
schoolers. In a decade California arrests of juvenile dope users leaped from 
2a year to more than 200. Numerically these totals were not enormous. But 
they unmistakably signaled a terrifying trend \ decade ago dope-addict arrests 


were always adult, often middle-aged. What had come over today’s 15-year 
olds? One answer was the brazen pusher who, needing customers, was now 
cynically making them among naive youngsters, usually, but not always, from 
poor homes. Another answer was mariluana, widely available and publicized 
us nonaddictive—which is scientifically true but tragically misleading since it 
is usually the first step (p. 126) toward ultimate enslavement by heroin. <A 
final sad fact seemed to be that in many a school dope taking had inexplicably 
become a fad. The question that had bothered narcotics squad men for months, 
nnd would now plague United States parents, was how far the fad would 
spread. 





33'The relevant extracts from communications received from Governments, with 
reference to that resolution, were published in documents E/CN.7 7, E/CN.7/274 and 
E/CN.7/274/Add.1. 

™ For the text of the resolution see Annex A 

Mm For the list of documents, see Annex G 
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A SHORT AND HORRIBLE—LIFE 


Once he starts using heroin, a teen-ager can become a full-fledged drug addict 
in 14 to 30 days. He arrives at the use of heroin by a series of easy dissipative 
steps. Usually he starts with drinking, then goes into marihuana, which is so 
plentiful and easy to obtain in most large United States cities that overworked 
nareotics cops can’t begin to cope with it. Meanwhile he hears of bigger 
“kicks,” and presently at a dance or out on the street corner he is given a couple 
of “caps” (capsules of heroin) by a friend who uses them or as free samples 
from a peddler anxious to make a new customer. At first he “snorts’’ it up his 
nose from thumbnail or small mirror, a relatively wasteful way of using the 
expensive drug. But after the initial experience, which probably will make 
him vomit, he gets a real “charge” for a time; mental processes dissolve in a 
warm glow of well-being in which frustration, worries, and physical disabilities 
ently evaporate. This lasts for several hours. If detected during the snorting 
stage, the youngster is inclined to laugh off warnings. He can handle the stuff, 
he explains confidently; he only uses it occasionally, anyway, and he’ll never 
become one of the human wrecks seen around the neighborhood. 

Before long he graduates from snorting to taking “skin shots”—injecting a 
heroin solution beneath his skin with a hypodermic, usually homemade. Or 
he may go directly to “main-lining,” the most effective and addictive way to use 
dope Chis consists of hypoing the solution directly into a vein of the arm, 
which brings the reaction strongly and in a matter of seconds. Once a human 
organism begins main-lining heroin, it is fully addicted in 2 to 3 weeks. The 
life of such a person thereafter is a nightmare. 

He is both physically and psychically dependent on drugs. While he was grad- 
uating from stage to stage of narcotic use, he got a deep, unnatural pleasure as 
the strength of his “jolts” steadily increased. But the human body’s tolerance 
to heroin builds up so quickly that he no longer gets this deep pleasure, or any 
pleasure, out of his shot. Instead of a warming, bright ‘charge,’ he merely 
becomes comatose and lethargic (“goes on the nod” in junkie parlance). But 
if he doesn’t have his shot every few hours, he begins to suffer unspeakable 
agonies because his dope-accustomed body urgently demands it. 

He needs a shot when he first wakes up (addicts’ mornings are terrible until 
they “get a fix”). He needs at least 2 more during the day and, if he can afford 
them, takes 5. If he doesn’t get them every organ and nerve, from his soles to 
his scalp, begins torturing him. His body “falls apart.” He vomits. He sweats. 
Hideous cramps gripe his stomach; he has diarrhea; his members jerk and 
twitch, even his nose runs continuously. Morbid fears assail his mind. He 
cannot voluntarily stand this; no human can. He will do anything—no matter 
how degrading or dishonest—to get dope. If he is lucky enough to be arrested 
now, he will tearfully admit he didn’t know it could get to be like this; if he 
had, he never would have started. 

But if he is not detected, the youngster bends every resource at his command to 
keep his drug supply open. He becomes a “mule” (delivery boy) for a peddler 
and earns his own heroin by introducing his friends to dope and making 
customers of them. Even at this stage he needs $5 to $10 worth of heroin a day; 
his school-lunch money goes for dope; he begs and borrows desperately from 
relatives and sells his books and clothes. He steals small objects at home 
and pawns them; their disappearance is often the first intimation a parent has 
that his youngster has become a narcotic addict. But there are other signs. 

The youngster seems abnormally sleepy (he is) and no longer cares about 
schoolwork or a job or previous interests like sports. He becomes cranky, unre- 
liable, is generally uncommunicative, or lies readily and stupidly. In the morning 
his pillow is wet with perspiration, and he is likely to disappear in the bathroom 
for long periods. That is because “shooting himself” takes considerable time, and 
discovery of the unusual paraphernalia for it can be another clue for parents. 
It usually consists of an eyedropper, a hypodermic needle, a spoon with its 
handle bent back, a little wad of cotton and often a heavy rubber band. When he 
doesn’t have a hypo needle a real addict will not hesitate to stab his vein with a 
safety pin until he has made a hole in it big enough to take the tip of the medi- 
cine dropper. 

After months of this the addict, young or old, finds the veins in his arms closing 
up from constant pricking and the action of the narcotic, Abscesses often form 
because of the unsterile injections. One sign of the addict is that he never goes 
around with his telltale arms exposed. In time he has to use veins in his neck, 
then in his ankles and in the back of his hands. All of this is extremely painful. 
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If he grows up in the dope habit, the teen-ager quickly turns to relatively petty 
crime to support his expensive craving. That is why any community that dis- 
covers narcotics peddlers at work in it can expect an upswing in crime to follow 
almost immediately. Girls usually become prostitutes or shoplifters, boys turn 
to picking pockets, car “boosting,” and other forms of thievery. A confirmed 
addict needs $15 a day for dope, or $5,400 a year. This is over and above ordinary 
living expenses, of course, and because of the shiftlessness that now characterizes 
him the addict can seldom earn it at a regular job. Since a thief does not receive 
more than a quarter of the value of what he steals, the addict must steal upward 
of $20,000 worth of goods a year to keep going. 

In time he loses touch with the world, an emaciated, sleepy, completely un- 
reliable human whose only “happiness” is half-conscious awareness that, tem- 
porarily, he is not in torment. His fingers and clothes are charred by the 
cigarettes he has smoked while “on the nod.” He cares for nothing and no one 
but dope and the man who can supply it to him, and he will tell you, with fright- 
ening candor, that he would kill his own mother or child for a “deck.” Deprived 
of it, he well might. He is no longer a human being. He is just a human pin- 
cushion with an infinite capacity for agony and a short life expectancy. 


BIG PROFITS OF THE MIDDLEMEN 


One drug which seldom imperils today’s teenager is cocaine, a product of the 
coca plant, native to Bolivia and Peru. The cocaine pipeline was cut 2 years ago 
chiefly through the efforts of 3 New York narcotics squad detectives, Winifred 
Hayes, Ellsworth Monahan, and Sherman Willse. They trailed the Balarezo- 
Medina gangs for 8 months with a movie camera, and the resulting pictures sent 
27 members of the rings to United States prisons, helped Peru jail 88 more. 
Meanwhile the South American countries themselves took steps to end cocaine 
production at the source. 

This accelerated traffic in heroin, an opium derivative which is the most addic- 
tive of all narcotics and is harder to control because its source, the poppy, grows 
inmany lands. (Red China recently put 500 tons of opium on the world market.) 
Because narcotics agencies are understaffed, smuggling heroin is fairly safe and 
enormously profitable. A kilo (2.2 pounds) purchased in Italy for $1,000 brings 
$7,000 in the United States. It passes through the possession of a “big wheel,” 
who sells it fast for a quick profit to a middleman, who in turn cuts it 8-to-1 with 
milk sugar and sells it for $30,000. This repeats until, cut by 6 to 10 others, it 
reaches peddlers like Kingpin Jones. By then it contains 3 to 8 percent heroin, 
but put up in capsules or decks (paper packets) it is worth $200,000 on the retail 
market. That profit margin is what keeps the dope industry seeking new 
customers. 

THREE WEAPONS AND ONE FLAW 


Against the obscene horde that makes a living by enslaving youngsters with 
heroin, the United States has three strong weapons but also has a serious weak- 
ness. One weapon is educating youngsters early against dope’s consequences. 
Another is effective prosecution of the real offender and sympathetic help for his 
victim. A third is rehabilitation of the confirmed addict, as at the United States 
Public Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky. The great weakness is that we have 
far too little of all these. Lexington is the biggest addict rehabilitation center 
in the United States, but it has only 1,500 beds. And while the men prosecuting 
narcotics cases are extraordinarily dedicated and hard working, like David 
Blass, who gets up at all hours to question every Bronx narcotics arrest, prob- 
ably no United States city except Los Angeles, with its 28-man detail, has a big 
enough narcotics squad. (The entire Federal Bureau of Narcotics has only 200 
inspectors.) Locating suspects or “shooting galleries” is no problem, but finding 
the man-hours to work up a lawyer-proof case against them is something else. 
And then, as often as not, a lenient judge will give the convicted pusher a sus- 
pended sentence or only a few months in jail. In some cities’ law books, selling 
narcotics is still a misdemeanor—the equivalent of spitting on the sidewalk. 

Once addicted, the user’s best hope is being committed, voluntarily or otherwise, 
to a hospital like Lexington. Here he is not only assisted through the first ter- 
rible 7 to 10 days of withdrawal from heroin, but psychiatrists also guide him 
toward a solution of the psychical problem that turned him toward drugs, and 
counselors help teach him a trade whereby he can earn a decent living on the 
outside. Doctor Victor H. Vogel, national narcotics authority and head of the 
hospital, says 44% months is the least time in which this can be accomplished; 
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6 is better, and some patients stay 24. Even so, heroin’s clutch is so insidious 
that the known relapse rate at Lexington is 89.6 percent. The actual one is 
undoubtedly much higher, 
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This conference | een of a technical nature. It was interesting to see that 
the conference was composed of experts and diplomats. I think the success of 
the conference that those two elements are not incompatible. I was very 

ratilied to see the elements mixed more and more as the conference proceeded 
he diplomats trying to understand the difficult problems involved. We are glad 
they received s gestions from the experts and the experts understanding the 
political nsiderations which were put forward by the diplomats. In all those 
onferences described as political, however, politics has a priority since they em- 

1 s¢ il and moral questions 
fact, our conference had some heroic battles. They were of the 
e where women were not used but chivalry was never absent The 
conference has engaged in very little political arguments, political in a very 
v sense. I think all this is matter of fact Work of the conference was 
a ne factor, the development of a nsiderable amount of good will. This 
essential condition for the success of any international conference his good 
vi aid crease i the conference pro eeded and the result of this good will 
were ses Which are always necessary if these opportunities are to be 
} ‘ ent 
ee element our conference were the producing countries, man 
ifact ! CO ries and consuming countries were able to confine their diffe 
ent terests in compromises which worked I give an example, a word often 
re oftiimes wt eated del poppy st w, Which w described 
e delegate as inflammable it was possible here to come to the conclusion 
e on poppy straw that was acceptable to the conference as a whole 
\ es did not seem to leave any ill feeling The good will was 
he British yesterda he final events of the day I think it is a very 
ence ind by no means commonplace view that the protocol and the final 
‘ ted unanimously 
M I say a few personal words about the protocol I think there is one 
ling feature in this protocol and that is this: The protocol, if it gets 
ed } the countries repre nted in our protocol will be the first treaty that 
on of the production of opium That feature was absent in 
( tion of 1925 It is embodied for the first time in what is our work 
I I iid not like to hide the fact that the provisions concerning prohibitions 

e not as strong as those provisions concerning limitation, but limitation is 

rporated in an international treaty. 

rhe se nd feature is the article which bears the number 2. You know the 
for I we 1 like to read the most simple and clear of the articles. “The 

es shall limit the use of opium exclusively to medical and scientific needs.” 
| article constitutes the culmination of 44 years of international effort, an 
‘ t ch had started in 1909 at the Shanghai conference. 

r} hird feature: the protocol strengthens, and this is one of its important 
target strengthens the system of international control, especially in producing 
countries All international control rests in the last resort on national control. 
I think the international provisions we impose in our protocol will further help 


the efforts made in and by the countries concerned. 

Turning to a more general aspect, I think a further feature of our portocol is 
tl Chis protocol puts considerable more duties, more work and a very high 
degree of responsibility on international bodies. I mention the Permanent Cen- 

Opium Board, the Supervisory Body, the United Nations themselves, and 
the International Court of Justice. 

You know that the President accepted the mandate we asked him to accept 
The conference has devoted much time to the consideration of the powers of the 
control organ. Should cases arise where a country does not effectively carry out 
the provisions of the protocol it would prejudice the control provisions. In order 
to accomplish this the protocol brings in sanctions that can be imposed in extreme 
cases to correct a situation. The severe penalty exists in the imposition of a 
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compulsory embargo on the import and exports of opium of the country con- 
cerned. We hope the situation in general will be met without recourse to sanc- 
tions. Much constructive thought was given to considering the situation to 
which local inquiries by the Permanent Central Opium Board would be effective 
and this method is included for the first time among the nations of the protocol. 

What about the machinery we created and adopted in the protocol? It isa 
considerable machinery, international machinery created, and as a whole this 
machinery is complicated as our protocol on estimates, statistics, and appeals 
proves. 

Unique in the United Nations is the territorial application clause, which we 
have applied after some hard work and considerable debate. I should like to 
pay tribute to the men, to the delegates whose patience, whose skill, and whose 
tolerance for the ideas of others have made this possible. It is not excluded 
that this solution which the conference found may be of service as a precedent 
in wider fields. 

I think we can be a little optimistic concerning the future of the protocol. I 
have already mentioned the vote, also the fact that as the chairman of the 
credentials committee told us a considerable number of delegates are empowered 
to sign the protocol. Weare informed that a number of countries not represented 
here have indicated their willingness to consider the signing of the protocol. 
This may be as it is. It is not within the province of our conference. We have 
to leave this matter with the Economie and Social Council, and General Assem- 
bly, and the Secretary General. 

May I now conclude. The press has not taken a very great interest in our 
work which extended over 5 weeks. It is of course the political security work 
of the United Nations that catches the headlines. That is perhaps as it should 
be. I think the results of international cooperation in our field, as the Secretary 
General said at the opening of this conference as economic, social, and moral and 
political implications, are worthy of attention. The international system of 
control which is, if anything, a fixing of national controls has already had its 
successes, 

I think one of the big successes that has been achieved in New York is this, 
the change which has come over the whole picture of the use of opium, especially 
in the Far East. National and international control, if they remain in a vacuum, 
achieve very little unless backed up by public opinion. The publications of the 
United Nations Commission on Drugs and the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the supervisory body are of very great importance. These will influence 
national and international public opinion. The struggle against the use of drugs 
is a constant one. The danger of drugs is a hydra. When you cut off one head 
another head emerges, perhaps a bigger head. It looks as if opium were the 
core of the problem. It is the drug most widely used for medical and scientific 
purposes and for illicit purposes. 
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(Ch. 9 of book The Traffic in Narcotics by Harry J. Anslinger and William 
Tompkins, Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1953) 


Narcorics, CRIME, AND PUBLICITY 


For the past several years, the general public has been bombarded with stories, 
articles, pictures, programs, discussions, and speeches dealing with all phases 
of drug addiction. Headlines such as “Twenty-five Housebreaks are Charged 
to Drug Addict,” ‘Doped by Marihuana, Youth ‘Goes Crazy’ in County Jail Cell,” 
“Charge Husband Killed Wife During Marihuana Brawl,” “Teen-Age Drug 
Addict Ring Uncovered,” “Gang of Marihuana-Crazed Hoodlums Leaves Bloody 
Trail,” “Accused Killer Tells of ‘Marihuana Fog,’” “Killer Tells of Smoking 
Marihuana Before Hold-Up,” and “Police Seize ‘Reefers’ in Gang Raid,’ have 
become commonplace in our daily press. Radio and television shows have 
featured the dope fiend, and publishers of cheap fiction have not hesitated to use 
indefensible and lurid stories involving addicts to enhance their sales. The 
wrong kind of publicity on narcotics might be divided into three classes: 

1. Sensational material designed to promote sales; 
2. Misguided use of material 
3. Inaccurate reporting. 
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BENSATIONALISM 


Morally, there is no excuse for the existence of the first type, and it exists 
legally because of the traditional American distaste for censorship. Those who 
publish such material are fully aware of the nature of their acts but as practical 
men, know that there are 10 weak souls who will deyour such droppings as 
against 1 alert citizen who will be sufficiently aroused to complain. Such pro- 
moters know only too well how valuable from a sales angle an official condem- 
nation can be. One candidly admitted, “We do anything to provoke some 
criticism because that always makes the sales rocket.” 

In recent months, a Congressional Committee conducted hearings in connec- 
tion with some of these indefensible publications. Among the sordid collection 
of books was one which was termed “a manual for potential drug addicts.” 
Publications directed to the sensory and bestial characteristics of humanity are 
unquestionably degrading, but when they embark on a field of material which 
can cause impressionable young people to acquire the most degenerate habit 
known to man, it is time to call a halt. If our lawmakers cannot remedy the 
situation, a tight embargo by the general public on the particular company or 
author will. Fiction alone has no monopoly in this field, because the purveyors 
of corruption have not hesitated for a moment to invade the youngster’s books 
and “funny” sheets. Furthermore, sponsors and radio stations who should 
know better, on occasion have foisted amazingly disreputable “dope fiend” pic- 
tures into the living room 


MISUSE OF MATERIAL 


By misguided material is meant writings or pictures which are well intended 
but which, through inherent flaws or inaccuracies, hinder rather than help the 
overall situation. The bulk of the material in this class consists of writings in- 
tended for education and educational films and while the sales aspect is gen 
e1 vy secondary, it is undeniably there. If the many good people who desire 


to help eradicate the evil would only realize first that this is a highly specialized 
problem susceptible to discussion only after thorough and intense research, 
they would commence with a far firmer foundation. This is not a subject where 
writing flows without careful thought. It is no field in which to experiment 
with unproved ideas, fanciful suggestions, or curbstone opinions. One of the 
more unfortunate aspects of the whole situation has been created by the out- 
pourings from pseudoexperts since the problem of drug addiction has become 
widely publicized. A few normally intelligent educators, who should know bet- 
ter, after a cursory study, came forward with unbelievable conclusions and 
suggestions, some of which were diametrically opposite to the views of lifelong 
students of the subject. However, the impact of their views has been very small. 

Fortunately for the welfare of our country, the Motion Picture Producers 
Association of America has a provision in their code governing the industry to 
the effect that its members cannot produce films showing the narcotic traffie or 
drug addiction in any form. Were it not for this commendable self-imposed 
restriction by the motion-picture industry, the public would be continually sub- 
jected to the presentation of numerous motion pictures with a narcotic theme, 
with a strong potential increase in drug addiction, 

From time to time a few motion pictures on narcotics are made outside the 
code, but their showing evokes so much protest from civic-minded individuals 
and groups that they are usually withdrawn from circulation before they do 
much damage. 

As a case in point a highly reputable firm recently produced a film (not ap- 
proved by the Motion Picture Producers Association of America) avowedly 
aimed at the problem of drug addiction and represented as propaganda against 
the use of narcotics. The film was intended for showing in secondary schools. 
It opens with an intended educational approach in that it portrays the plants 
opium, coca, and marihuana and explains the derivation of the narcotic prin- 
ciples. Then a happy school environment is portrayed while the commentator 
builds up the menace of drug addiction. Next is seen experimentation by groups 
of young people and progression from marihuana smoking (including some tech 
nique) to “main line’ use of heroin. Scenes follow this phase depicting the 
necessity of obtaining money to sustain addiction by displaying the techniques 
of mugging and assaulting, and shoplifting, proceeding to the furtive meetings 
of drug peddler and addict, and the coercion of the addict into becoming a seller 
to support his addiction. Comparatively mild withdrawal symptoms are dis- 
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played as the compelling reason for continuance of the addiction. The addict 
“hero” is pictured as a good boy with a kind, sympathetic mother. He has 
strayed into bad company ultimately leading to his downfall, arrest for shop 
lifting, and discovery on his person of his “works” and some capsules of heroin. 
Arraigned before the juvenile court in a tearful scene, he is placed on probation 
to undergo a cure. The impression gained of the cure is that it is pleasant, 
quick, and certain, featuring desirable occupational therapy, followed by a 
return to his former environment where he is shunned by the good boys and 
girls. 

Bearing in mind that the productiun of this film was motivated by people of 
integrity and with the best of intentions, it is unsuitable for exhibition to either 
parents or children. Among the inherent weaknesses of this approach are the 
following: 

1. It vividly pictures the appearance of growing marihuana which might lead 
some youngsters to experiment. 

2. It portrays addiction as a disease of youth which might accidentally occur 
in a normal and healthy environment. This is inaccurate 

3. It teaches the technique of mugging, robbing, shoplifting, and the peddling 
of drugs. 

4. It shows the technique for smoking marihuana 

5. It depicts the withdrawal of drugs as a mildly uncomfortable affair rather 
than in its true, vicious light. 

6. It shows treatment merely as a pleasant occupational therapy. 

7. It conveys the impression that addiction can be cured like the measles which 
is wholly incorrect. The statistics on recidivism alone shatter that conclusion. 

A lot more could be said, but it would be redundant. However, it seems reason- 
able to inquire why it is necessary to produce such a picture. Does a solution 
to this terrible problem demand that the general public and our youth be sat 
urated with knowledge no matter how discriminantly it is ladled out? Does 
this subject necessitate lurid and sensational treatment rather than the care 
ful and considered discussions attendant on such ills as sex perversion and 
syphilis? Certainly no one would want to drench the American public with 
illustrations concerning the techniques of sex perversion. Then why single out 
drug addiction? Drug addiction is sporadic and not widespread in the United 
States. Consequently, an avalanche of educational material is unnecessary; it 
too often arouses curiousity and leads to addiction. 


} 
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PROBLEMS OF REPORTING 


Inaccurate reporting generally stems from a definite lack of knowledge con 
cerning narcotics, incorrect sources of information, or a desire to put color in an 
otherwise drab story. 

Many stories have been founded on bad information, which is certainly no 
news to anyone. However, in addition to the usual unintentional misinformation 
which can befall any reporter, there have been many cases where an accused or 
his legal adviser has purposely conveyed the impression that the culprit was 
under the influence of dope when the crime occurred. 

In one absolutely unjustifiable killing of an aged grocer and the wounding of 
his wife and a customer in the store during the holdup, no mention of marihuana 
use or influence was made until the defendants retained counsel to defend them 
against the State’s demand for a death penalty. Newspapermen, leaping to the 
bait, immediately began to write positive stories blaming the crime on marihuana, 
and within a few days it became an accepted fact that the root of the crime had 
been marihuana. Worse yet, there was even a demand from one civie group that 
the defendants be treated as sick people rather than criminals—that they be 
hospitalized rather than tried for murder. The true fact, as admitted later, 
was that defense counsel saw no way to avert a conviction, and hence was try- 
ing to save his clients from the death penalty by injecting the alibi that the crime 
had been committed while they were under the influence of marihuana and hence 
were not responsible for their acts. Ultimately, the alibi collapsed for want 
of proof and the defendants were sentenced to death. 

This story is not an isolated example of felons attempting to claim the use of 
marihuana as the escape hatch from an extreme penalty, for official files are 
replete with them. But it does point up the need for more diligent investigation 
on the part of reporters. City editors who find a speculative mention of mari- 
huana in a reporter’s story would be doing a great public service if they would 
refuse to use it in their headlines. One reporter on a southwestern newspaper 
pointed out that there was a suspicion of marihuana use in a case. Next day 
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the headlines read, “Gang of Marihuana Crazed Hoodlums Leave Bloody Trail.” 
Questioned, the scribe had nothing tangible on the marihuana angle und claimed 
that the heading had been composed in the editorial room. 

Several years ago a story appeared in a midwestern paper headlined, “Doped 
by Marihuana, Youth ‘Goes Crazy’ in County Jail Cell.” It sounded interesting 
in print and quoted the jailor at length on the evils of marihuana. When checked 
the jailor denied even mentioning marihuana and the reporter stated that he 
had had no information regarding marihuana but had simply written the story 
as a humor story because the jailor was “quite a character.” 

The foregoing comments are predicated on actual case histories and exemplify 
publicity of a type certainly not designed to help law-enforcement officials or allay 
public hysteria Fortunately, this type of publicity has been in the minority. 
Obviously, the few sensationalists whose only interest in the subject of addiction 
s measured by its value to their sales, will never stop such nefarious writings. 
However, reporters, newscasters, publishers, writers, movie and television pro 
ducers can help if they so desire. They can help by being sure they have all the 
true facts before a story is published and by weighing carefully its news value 
gainst the impact it will have on the public’s well-being. Before making a 
martyr out of a marihuana killer, his record should be checked, for the chances 

re that he will have had criminal tendencies long before marihuana appeared 
in the picture. 

One final thought for both producers and sponsors—stop building detective 
stories around drug addicts. Generally the facts are distorted, the plots abom 
inable, and the youngsters’ curiosity improperly and unduly aroused thereby. 
One fact is inescapable—unless the subject of narcotics and its criminal offshoots 
are treated with utmost care and accuracy, more damage than good can result. 


REPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Harcerpts om O. C. 1642, Dated Geneva, May 18. 1936, Leaque of Nations Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs 


Antinareotic education and propaganda.—The most striking feature of the 
replies from the governments‘ interested in measures for combating drug addic 
tion is the divergence of opinion as to the direct and indirect means of action. 
lor instance, the Government of Siam in its Annual Report for 1933 felt that 
direct propaganda by means of posters, films, and lectures was not likely to 
be successful, quite apart from the expenditure incurred, but was more likely 
to stimulate unwholesome curiosity than to act as a salutary warning. This 
being so, no propaganda was done in Siam 

In the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States, as also in Siam, 
the Government does not resort to direct action or propaganda but adopts indirect 
methods, the improvement of social conditions and the provision of playing 
fields—measures which the authorities believe to be really effective. As regards 
this negative attitude toward direct propaganda, the Commission of Enquiry 
into the Control of Opium Smoking in the Far East was informed in the official 
reply of the Burmese authorities that no educational measures had been taken 
to discourage the smoking of opium. Such steps were considered undesirable 


as they might advertise the use of opium for smoking and stimulate curiosity 
» tl 





e 





as te ie effects. 

In the Straits Settlements, The Director of Education of the colony also ex- 
pressed the view at that time “that it would be a mistake to carry on propaganda 
hy education against opium smoking among boys, which would have the reverse 
effect of that intended.” 

Lastly, the authorities in Siam told the Commission that antiopium edueation 
would be unnecessary, would do no good and might do some harm by attracting 
attention to opium smoking. 

As will be seen, there is a divergence of opinion as to direct and indirect means, 
even in the territories in which the opium problem is of primary importance. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in the countries in which opium and drug 
addiction are far less widespread all educational methods or direct propaganda 
should be open to controversy and grave objection. 


‘The Advisory Committee secured lengthy reports on the subject from the 68 govern- 
ments parties to the 1931 Convention To Limit the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, before 
the Committee reached a decision. 
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Excerpt of report by United Nations Commission on narcotic drugs to the 
Eeonomic and Social Council, May 2, 1951 
Education and propaganda against the use of narcotic drugs.—On the basis 
of a draft resolution submitted by the representative of France, the Commission 
discussed the advisability of education and propaganda against the use of nar- 
eotic drugs. After a general discussion,the representative of the Secretary 
General gave the Commission an account of the work done by the League of 


Nations on the problem, with special! reference to the resolution adopted by the 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs on June 
2, 1936, in which it was stated ‘* * that propaganda in schools and other 


direct propaganda should only be practiced in certain countries where addiction 
is a substantial problem. In other countries where addiction is, on the contrary, 
sporadic, such propaganda would be definitely dangerous * * *.” (League of 
Nations Document C.290.M.176.1936.X1) The Commission, after introducing 
some amendments into the draft with the object of bringing its terms into con- 
formity with the point of view expressed by the Advisory Committee, decided 
by 10 votes in favor and 1 (Russia) against to recommend to the Council the 
adoption of the following resolution: 


EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA AGAINST THE USE OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 


The Economie and Social Council, being informed that the question of anti- 
narcotic education and propaganda has arisen in various countries 

1. Considers it advisable to restate the principle adopted by the Advisory 
Committee on Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs of the League of Nations, 
namely, that propaganda in schools and other forms of direct propaganda can be 
with advantage employed only in certain countries where drug addiction has 
assumed widespread proportions (China, Iran, India, and Thailand); and that 
in other countries where it is of a more sporadic character (European countries 
and countries of the North American Continent), such measures would. be 
definitely dangerous; and 
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2. Draws the attention of governments to this principle. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY NATIONAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION, AT DENVER, COLO,, SEPTEMBER 1950 

“Narcotics 

“Whereas during the past year the narcotic drug theme as presented to the 
public in numerous motion pictures, radio, and television programs, and maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, has deteriorated to the point where public welfare is 
being endangered; and 

“Whereas the indiscriminate dissemination, particularly to the youth, of 
material dramatizing the use of narcotic drugs and traffic therein, serves no 
purpose except to satisfy morbid curiosity, and is and always has been con- 
sidered contrary to the public interest in the United States; since its effect is 
the reverse of that intended because it advertises the use of narcotics for non- 
medical purposes, thus developing unwholesome interest regarding the effect of 
narcotics, on the part of impressionable persons who would not otherwise be 
inclined to pursue the subject or to experiment with such dangerous substances; 
and 

“Whereas the international authorities on narcotic drug control likewise have 
always maintained that direct propaganda on the subject should be used only in 
countries like those in the Far East where addiction is rampant, but in countries 
like the United States direct propaganda is dangerous because, instead of di- 
verting young people from addiction, it tends to awaken interest and arouse un- 
due curiosity, thus defeating its own object ; and 

“Whereas the United States Bureau of Narcotics reports that the results they 
have noted of the recent distribution of “educational” material on the narcotie 
drug traffic have served to emphasize the soundness and desirability of these 
views: Therefore be it 

“Resolwed, That the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union use its 
influence wherever possible to discourage the indiscriminate use of stories based 
on the narcotic theme as presently exploited in motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision programs and in certain types of magazine and newspaper articles, all of 
which have the effect of increasing rather than lessening the hazards which lead 
to drug addiction.” 
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Similar policy statements have been adopted by parent-teacher associations, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, by the City Council of Baltimore, Md., and 
others. 

For those who decide to go ahead with an educational program, the Bureau of 
Narcotics recommends a booklet, Living Death—The Truth about Drug Addic- 
tion, as the most suitable material available. This booklet can be obtained free of 
cost from the Bureau in Washington. 





APPENDIX J 


Text or Living DeEATH—THE TRUTH ABout DruG ApbpicTioN, PUBLISHED BY 
UNITED STates TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU oF NARCOTICS, WASHINGTON, 


1 message from Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger: 

In accordance with a United Nations resolution we have not favored direct 
education of youth about narcotics. We agree with the conclusions of 68 nations 
that nareotiec education is open to controversy and grave objections. Instead 
of preventing drug addiction among the youth, education in the schools some- 
times defeats its purpose. Many young persons, once their curiosity is aroused, 
will ignore the warning and will experiment upon themselves with disastrous 
results 

For those who decide to go ahead with an educational program, however, we 
recommend this booklet, Living Death—-The Truth About Drug Addiction, as 
the most suitable material available. 

H. J. ANSLINGER, 
United States Commissioner of Narcotics; United States Representative, 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

All men and women will benefit if they learn how to protect themselves and 
their friends from one of the worst dangers of all time—drug addiction. 

Tie best protection is to know the piain truth about what it does to the 
human body. 

Here are the facts, gathered from medical experts. 


WHAT IS A DRUG ADDICT? 


Teen-age drug addiction in its inception and in its continuance is generally 
due to vice, vicious environment, and criminal associations, but it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the smoking of the marihuana cigarette is a 
dangerous first step on the road which usually leads to enslavement by heroin. 

A drug addict is a person who continues to use habit-forming drugs—chiefly 
morphine or heroin (which is derived from morphine). By taking one of these 
drugs frequently for a short time a person can become an addict. 

He gets such an abnormal desire for the drug that he feels he cannot get along 
without it. When he cannot get the drug he suffers horribly. He feels that his 
muscles are being torn from his arms and legs. He has violent pains in his 
stomach. He vomits and has diarrhea, often of a bloody type. He becomes de- 
pressed and wants to kill himself. 

The idea that an addict takes “dope” just to feel good is a mistake. He takes 
it to head off for a little while the horrible effects he feels when he doesn’t have 
the drug. 


WHAT DRUG ADDICTION DOES TO THE MOUTH, STOMACH, AND INTESTINES 


First, let’s consider the mouth, stomach, and intestines. The vital secretions 
of the body are decreased through steady use of narcotics. The mouth should 
iot be acid but repeated taking of narcotics makes it so. The teeth rot and 
fall out 

This isn’t a pretty picture but it is something every person needs to know for 
his own safety and for that of friends he may help by pointing out the truth. 

With secretions decreased in the stomach and intestines, a person loses his 
natural appetite and becomes sluggish and haggard. Also, movement of muscles 
in the stomach and intestines is reduced, resulting in constipation. The gall- 
bladder is involved—often becoming inflamed. Victims sutter from jaundice, 
which causes loss of energy and makes the eyes and skin turn an ugly yellow. 
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EFFECTS ON THE NOSE AND LUNGS 


Some drug addicts take narcotics through the nose by sniffing. Here is what 
happens to them. From sniffing “dope,” the membrane lining the nose becomes 
inflamed and red. Ulcers appear. They get deep and a hole is likely to form 
in the partition between the nostrils. Breathing is badly affected. Ordinarily, 
one breathes in and out about 17 times a minute. The addict’s breathing is 
slowed down to as little as four times a minute as a result of the poisonous action 
of overdosages of morphine. 

The addict’s inability to breathe normally cuts down the supply of oxygen 
he needs for his blood. Over a period, the addict is easy prey not only to 
bronchitis but also to such dread disease as tuberculosis. 


DAMAGE TO THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Perhaps some persons who become narcotic addicts are none too bright before 
they start. But the drug habit can fasten its terrible hold, just as easily, on 
the “smart” individual who thinks he knows it all and won’t listen to sound 
medical advice. 

The more anyone gets sunk into addiction, the more the weak traits he started 
with are exaggerated and his good traits disappear. Any strength of character 
the addict may have had originally is greatly weakened. 

A young person who gets into addiction is sleepy most of the time. He be- 
comes poor in his studies and athletics. He is cross, tells stupid lies, or refuses 
to talk at all. 

When a dose of narcotics wears off, every nerve from the top of the addict’s 
head to the tips of his toes tortures him. His nose runs and he starts to twitch. 
He has imaginary and fantastic fears. 

Continuing to take habit-forming drugs in many cases results in complete 
insanity or a career of crime. It wrecks major functions of the body, including 
the nervous system. It destroys judgment and will power. It is a living hell— 
mentally, physically, and emotionally. 


OTHER DAMAGE 


Morphine and the opiates are thrown off by the body through the kidneys and 
the intestines. A body poison is formed in this process. 

This has a very bad effect on the sex organs. Men acdicts, if they wish to 
marry and raise a family, may not be able to become fathers. Women addicts, 
if they can have children, pass the poison along to their babies. 

As one symptom of addiction, the veins gradually collapse, leaving purple 
marks on the skin. The addict suffers severe pain. Boils and abscesses plague 
him as a result of the injuries he has inflicted on his skin. He weakens after 
a tortured night with his pillow soaked with perspiration. 

The sparkle of a pleasing personality is lost. He is too sleepy and unreliable 
to hold a good job, aithough he needs an enormous amount of money to keep up 
his drug habit. 

He loses interest in everyone around him and is careless about his person, 
His interest narrows down to concern about only one thing—getting another dose 
of the drug. He ceases to be a real human being or a regular fellow. 


ADDICTS DIE YOUNG 


On the average, persons who are drug addicts live 20 to 25 years less than they 
would if they were not addicts. And, for the poor addicts, you can hardly call 
“life” more than a living death. 

A prominent authority has made a study of how death rates of narcotic addicts 
compare with those of the general population. His study shows that: 

Opium addicts die of tuberculosis at the rate of 4 to 1, compared to non- 
addicts; more than 2 to 1, of pneumonia; more than 5 to 1, of premature 
old age; 4 to 1, of bronchitis; 3 te 1, of brain hemorrhage; 3 to 1, of cancer 
and other malignant tumors, and more than 2 to 1, of a wide variety of 
other diseases. 

This, indeed, is clear evidence of the vast and dreadful power of habit-forming 
drugs, repeatedly used, to weaken a person’s natural resistance to diseases that 
result in death. 
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HOW NOT TO START 


The ony way to avoid ending up as a drug addict is to use plain commonsense 
and not to start. You don’t learn to keep away from addition by experimenting 
with it. If you do experiment, it will surely get a stranglehold on you. 

Usually, a person is tempted first with marihuana cigarettes. He may not 
even know they are dope. Then, some dope peddler or his stooge makes it easy 
to try some heroin, just to enslave a new and steady customer—knowing that 
later on he can exact frightfully high prices from a hopeless addict. Most teen- 
age addicts started by smoking marihuana cigarettes. 

Some young persons who are being trapped are “dared” to try the stuff. Some 
think that they are exceptions and can handle anything. But they are wrong 
They can’t “fool” with narcotics. Nobody can. 

When a person realizes that peddlers or their agents are trying to snare him, 
he should realize that he is having a terrifying look, face to face, at what prob 
ably is the foulest racket in existence. It must be squelched through the vigilance 
of everyone, the full power of the law, and the aid of every enlightened man and 

Avoid a drug addict the same as you would a “Typhoid Mary” ’* because his 
plague is just as contagious 


What we have been cing about is the criminal misuse of habit-forming 


1 


drugs Incidentally, it is as inuch against the law to buy illegal drugs as it is 
to sell them. Drug violations by teen-agers particularly are soon detected, and 
are subject to severe punishment under Federal law: 2 years for the first offense ; 


5 years for the second; and 10 years for the third. In many places, addiction 


itself is an offense for which the addict must undergo compulsory imprisonment 
in an institution until cured. 

Narcotics have many valuable uses in the field of medicine. Such legal uses 
controlled and should only originate through your doctor. The 
United States Treasury Department’s Bureau of Narcotics, physicians, and 
pharmacists all cooperate to make these controls effective and to protect you 
The question is: Will vou protect yourself? 

There are many angles to dope addiction and every one of them is bad. Bu 
nothing is worse than what addiction does to the human body and mind Every- 
one should help to wipe out this curse of mankind 


Don’t flirt with a living death! 


APPENDIX K 


(Excerpt from letter from Narcotics Bureau to Counsel, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee) 


JULY 22, 1954. 
Mr. Jutius N. CAHN, 
Counsel, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CAHN: Referring to your telephone inquiry for certain information 
in connection with the 1953 opium protocol, I take pleasure in enclosing herewith 
certain requested materials, 

There was a postwar increase in the illicit traffic in opium, as indicated 
in the following table of comparative total seizures of this drug, as reported by 
countries to the United Nations, for the years 1989 (prewar) and 1950 (post 
war): 


Year Raw opium Prepared (smoking 
opium 


28, 723. 875 


46, 285. 501 


1A typhoid carrier 
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Experience has shown that the drying up or sharp curtailment of a source of 
oversupply of narcotic drugs in a foreign country tends to result, almost in- 
evitably, in diminishing supplies of the drug in the illicit traffic in the United 
States. For example, by 1948 the Bureau of Narcotics could scarcely tind 
one cocaine seizure in all those seizures of contraband drugs made in this country, 
but suddenly the country seemed to be flooded with cocaine. It was found to 
be coming from Peru The government there had allowed 17 factories to 
operate, producing cocaine. There is only 1 factory in this country and we 
manufacture for 155 million people. The commissioner of Narcotics went to 
the Peruvian Ambassador and succeeded in having the President of Peru close all 
the factories. In 6 months there was a phenomenal change in the prevalence 
of cocaine addiction—it had almost disappeared again 

Another example is the Italian heroin situation. Beginning in 1951 investiga- 
tions conducted in Italy proved that Italian heroin had been smuggled into 
the United States and elsewhere since 1948. Five licensed factories there 
diverted 1 ton of heroin into illicit channels for smuggling. The Italian Gov- 
ernment, recognizing this shocking situation, undertook certain remedial meas- 
ures. In October 1951 the Italian Commission of Public Health passed a 
decree indefinitely suspending the further production of heroin. It was apparent 
that further production of heroin in ltaly was unwarranted and unnecessary 
since possibly only 20 kilograms of heroin of the annual production of 200 
kilograms were used or needed for Italian medical consumption. This reduced 
the supply of heroin available for smuggling to the United States, although not 
so dramatically as in the cocain case, because unfortunately there were other 
foreign sources of supply available. 

ee @ 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. ANSLINGER, 
Commissioner of Narcotics. 





